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“Fast” and “Slow” Curing Zinc Oxides 
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With “Ureka C” and "D.P.G" acceleration, Kadox 
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higher than the lead-free brand (XX Red 103). The 
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1ging results show greater de- 
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terioration for the leaded brands, as was the case 
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n this compound shows especially good aging 
proper! 
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Rubber Solvent From Petroleum 


By Bruce C. Dodd 


Bruce C. Dodd & Company, Industrial Naphtha Consultants 


HORTLY after the turn of the 20th Century, three 


giant industries began to develop and expand. These 
industries were closely allied success of one 
meant the success of another—the development of one 


meant increased business for the other two, and when all 
hree started an extensive research and development pro 
eram. results were attained which have affected the lives 
and opportunities of people throughout the entire world. 
[Those three industries were the automotive, petroleum 
and rubber industries. 

Industrially speaking, the rubber industry long has been 
one of the best customers of the petroleum industry. It 
is common knowledge that large quantities of oils and 
greases are used to lubricate the intricate machinery re- 
quired to produce the many rubber articles manufactured 
today. The industry at large, however, does not realize 
the high percentage of petroleum products that actually 
find their way into the rubber compound. 

Carbon black, extensively used by the rubber industry, 
is a product of the burning of natural gas. Mineral rub- 
ber, also heavily consumed, is a specially prepared petro 
leum asphalt. Various grades of oils and Petrolatum are 
used to produce workability of the compound and, lastly, 
in the manufacture of cement and in the building opera 

ms of tires and tubes, rubber solvent gasoline and 

phtha are consumed in material quantities. 

It can be seen from the above that the rubber industry 

nsumes from petroleum, products made, first, from the 
from the gasoline stream; third, from the 
fourth, from the waxes and greases; 
This means that a very high 


$s; second, 
ricating fractions; 


l, fifth, fromthe asphalt. 


oportion of the products produced from a barrel of 
ude oil find their way into the rubber factory. A few 
ars ago I examined a standard tread compound and 
und it contained better than 62% 
bon. 


petroleum hydro- 





In the production of carbon black for the rubber in 
dustry, the location of the carbon black plant and the 
price of this product to the rubber manufacturer, were 
controlled to a great extent by the activity and knowledge 
of the oil scouts. As the petroleum industry became more 
proficient in determining the location of new pools and 
as these new pools were developed, large quantities of 
natural gas were brought in in these locations. This re- 
sulted in the erection of carbon black plants at these new 
pools with an ever increasing number of manufacturers 
and a continual revision in the point of origination of the 
product. 

The same general situation with regard to rubber sol- 
vent gasoline and dipped goods naphtha has existed, When 
rubber solvent gasoline began to replace benzol in the 
manufacture of cement, rubber solvent was supplied only 
from refineries in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
It was natural that these refineries should originate that 
new use for a petroleum product. They were close from 
a transportation standpoint, and the crude oil upon which 
they were operating was highly desirable for the manu- 
facture of rubber solvent. Pennsylvania crudes long have 
been noted for their low sulphur content and for their 
freedom from unsaturated hydro-carbon, likely to react 
with products in the rubber compound. 

Rubber solvent gasoline and dipped goods naphtha are 
required primarily as carrying agents, or to temporarily 
change the physical characteristics of the rubber, or the 
rubber compound, for ease of handling, ease of applica- 
tion, or for some other mechanical purpose in the manu- 
facturing operations. The change desired being only for 
a temporary period, it is essential that at the end of that 
period, when the rubber solvent or dipped goods naphtha 
has been removed, that the compound be unaffected. The 
paraffin hydro-carbon, because of its stability, is a desir- 
able product for this job. 


































Areas in which Petroleum 
Refineries are Jor ated 
ey Areas in which groups of 
Rubber Factories are /ocated 


rubber solvent va oline which was Dein” supplied 


| he 


a 
| 
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from Ohio and Pennsylvania crudes, also was being con 
sumed as high test gasoline by the automotive industry, 
and since the automotive industry was a greater volume 
consumer than the rubber industry, the requirements of 
an internal combustion motor exerted more effect upon 
the specifications of the material than did the require 


ments of the rubber industry Further, the Pennsylvania 
refineries g their development depart 
upon lubricants As a the fractionating 
equipment for their light products did not keep pace with 
the development of fractionating equipment for the petro 
This situation 


] 
usIness merey a 


were concentratin 


‘ nal 
ments result, 


made the loss of 


time and 


leum industry general 


the rubber solvent matter of 


opportunity 


At about the same me that the inferior quality of 
rubber solvent began to onvenience the rubber manu 
facturers, an excessive production of crude oil in the 
Mid-Continent field began to make itself felt by the entire 
petroleum industry The Mid-Continent refiners, realiz 
ing that the volume of crude oil they had available for 
processing would require movement beyond their normal 
marketing limits, developed their fractionating equipment 
Because of their ittent modernization of equip 
ment for the production of light fractions from their crude 
oil, it was only a short period of time until rubber solvent, 
manufactured from Oklahoma and Texas crude oils, be 
gan replacing rubber solvent manufactured in Ohio, Penn 


svivania and West Virginia Within a period of a few 


] 


years, the great majority of this business was being se 
cured by the Mid-Continent refine: 

Approximately five years ago, the people of Michigan 
began to realize that there was a large quantity of crude 
oil available in that Stat Refineries were erected and 
several important crude producing fields were developed. 


Michigan area was not par 
fuel as it 
value 

made it both possible 
refiners to turn their at 
he rubber tn 


The crude oil found in th 
ticularly adapted to the manufacture of 
and low in anti 
Improvement in refining technology 


tical for the Michigan 


motor 
kn AN k 


was high in sulphur content 


and pra 


tention to the manutacture of solvents for t 


considerable 


dustry Che last few vears have seen a very 
increase in the quantity of rubber solvent which has orig 
inated in Michigan crude oil. Because of transportation 
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economies, Michigan has replaced, in the Ohio area, ap 
proximately 50% of the total rubber solvent volume to 
the tire and dipped goods industries. 

Since the development of rubber solvent from petro 
leum, the rubber industry supply 
originate in their own back yard, figuratively 
and then, as did the pioneers of old, it left the old neigh 
borhood and traveled South and West, nearly across the 
United States, to new fields. But just as the traveler 
eventually returns to his old home, apparently rubber sol 
vents have started their trek back across the United States 
towards the place of their origin. Improvements in the 
processing of petroleum, as well as definite economic and 
political forces, are slowly, but surely, returning the rub 
ber solvent business to the refiners of Pennsylvania crude 


oil. 


There has been a 


has seen their source of 
speaking, 


modernization program going on in 


the Pennsylvania field for some time. Several of the r 
finers in that area have installed cracking plants for the 
manufacture of higher anti-knock value gasoline, as well 


istactory to the 
1} 


uvpde?r SO 


is modern fractionating equipment sat 
production of high quality industrial naphthas, r 
vent, etc. 

During the last few years a concerted research and ck 
velopment program for the further refining and improve 
ing oils by solvent extraction, has been in 
This method of refining is improving the qual 
ity of lubricating oils made from crude not normally pos 
sessing the lubricating advantage of Pennsylvania crud 
oils, Large can manufacturers have recently convinced 
the petroleum industry that the sale of lubricating oils in 
increased 


ment of lubricating 


progress. 


tin cans was a merchandising advantage since it 
the potential distributors of their lubricants. 

The new refining process and the new merchandising 
process for lubricating oils, both reaching the market at 
approximately the same time, have materially 
competition to Pennsylvania motor oils situation 
apparently is causing the Pennsylvania refiners 
to focus their attention on the manufacture of products 
which, for numerous reasons, have not been in their line 
Naphthas and rubber solvent, consequently, 
given increasing attention during the last three to 
veaTs 


increased 
This 


some of 


been 
four 


have 
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luring ‘the last several years practically everyone has 
been made conscious of the numerous and disastrous price 

s which have continuously affected the petroleum in- 
dustry. Many reasons have been advanced for these wars 

_ undoubtedly, there are many contributing factors but, 
apparently, the key to the trouble has been in the dis- 
covery of the many great crude producing areas, together 
with the unwise production of crude from these pools 
in quantities radically in excess of the market’s ability 
to consume, 

oth the petroleum industry and the governing bodies 

the oil producing states and the Federal Government, 
realizing this situation, have taken steps to control the 
quantity of crude oil which can be produced in the various 
states for movement into their normal marketing channels. 
You from the above facts that the last piece has 
been dropped into the jig saw puzzle, showing the traveler 
lefinitely on his way home to the refiners of Ohio-Penn 
sylvania crudes. In conclusion I will summarize the forces 
causing this trend in source of supply: 

First, control of excess production in crude oil has 
eliminated much of the excess crude in the various refin- 
causing the refiners to analyze their logical 

markets and merchandise to those markets more carefully. 

Second, ridiculously cheap prices for crude in territories 

under flush production have been largely eliminated and, 
it the same time, eliminating the advantage to that refiner 
of shipping beyond his normal marketing area. 

Third, modernization of fractionating equipment in the 
Pennsylvania field has made practical the refining of suit- 
ible specification products. 

Fourth, increased competition to the Pennsylvania re- 
finer for the high grade lubricating oil business, due to 
lubricating oil refinery improvements and canned oil mer- 
handising, has caused the Pennsylvania refiner to seri- 


ously consider the increasing of his line of quality petro- 


can sce 


ing fields, 





leum products, with particular reference to the lighter 
fractions of his crude oil. 

Fifth, the type of crude oil is advantageous to the pro 
duction of rubber solvent, naphtha and gasoline, possess 
ing natural advantages to the refiner and the rubber man- 
ufacturer not normally possessed in other crudes. 

Sixth, the location of the Ohio-Pennsylvania fields and 
the operating refineries, show a material transportation 
savings. With the cost of rubber solvent and naphthas 
to the rubber manufacturer, showing on examination that 
approximately 25% of the gross cost is that of transpor 
tation on material originating in Michigan and approxi- 
mately 40% is transportation cost on material originating 
in Oklahoma, while approximately 12% would be the 
transportation cost percentage for the Pennsylvania re- 
fined products, the economic strength of the last point 
makes itself very apparent. (Figures are based upon 
existing markets on rubber solvent, naphthas and gasoline 
for movement into the Ohio territory. Different ratios 
would be in effect for movement to the Eastern States.) 

Since the introduction of the high compression motor 
by the automotive industry, Pennsylvania gasolines, with 
their low anti-knock value, unless subjected to the crack- 
ing process of refining, have been a constant disturbing 
element in the reduction of motor fuel markets in the 
Central States, as such motor fuel could only be moved 
at a price. The return of Pennsylvania refineries, there 
fore, aS a source of supply for rubber solvent, appears to 
offer the possibility of becoming an economic phenomenon 
in that everyone involved should be financially improved 
by this transition: First, the rubber industry by having 
their most logical, economic source of rubber solvent again 
available and, second, the petroleum industry through th 
conversion of a price-disturbing product to an economi- 
cally desirable quality member of the petroleum family, 
offering advantages to both buyer and seller. 


| Lyptcal FLOW CHART 4aaig crude oil fom well to finished product. 
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Goodyear's Java Tire Factor 


f 


[ JUIDped tt Produce 3 


LTHOUGH the tire manufacturing factory erected 


by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company in 
Buitenzorg, Java, Netherlands East 
not declared officially open until the visit of President 
Paul W. Litchfield in early June of this year, tire produc 
tion has been under way since April 29 when the first 
6.00-16 Goodyear Airwheel, was cured The 


Indies, was 


use & 
Buitenzorg unit is believed to be the first of several tire 
(soodyear in the Far East, with 


' 
} 


factories planned by 
Singapore tentatively selected as the next site 

Ground for the Java factory was broken on November 
8, 1934 The site of the building is on an old 28-acr 
rubber plantation In addition to the factory units six 
permanent homes of modern design are being built for the 
resident engineering and operating personnel. The Java 
vas built under the supervision of W. D. LaDue, 


has been in charge 


factory 
Goodyear construction engineer, who 


oO! the erection oO! he mairoritl oO! the company S toreign 


plants as well as its American cotton mills 


In keeping with the best engineering practices for tropi 
cal countries the Java unit is an open air factory, meas 
uring 460 feet in length and 200 feet in width. It is 
constructed of steel throughout, including trusses and 
orrugated composition roohng,. nly the drying and raw 


material storage rooms are entirely enclosed and equipped 
with windows The engine and boiler rooms are housed 
in a building separate from the main factory 

With an original daily capacity of 300 tires and 300 
tubes, the new plant employs some 200 workers, including 
the executive personnel. H. I. Belknap is in charge of 
all production activities in the capacity of general super- 
intendent, while R, W. Hadley acts as managing director 
of the complete plant Hadley has been with Goodyear 
in foreign sales work for the past twelve years, the last 
four of which have been spent in the Far East operating 
out of Shanghai, China. He was in charge of Goodyear 
sales in the Far Eastern territory. Belknap, too, has been 
in the company’s employ for many years. The remainder 
of the executive pers@finel is made up of members of the 





An interior view of Goodyear's Javanese factory constructed of steel 
throughout, which measures 460 feet in length and 200 feet in width. 


Va 


Newest Unit in Goodyear’s Foreign Manufacturing Set-Up 
) Tires and 300 Tubes Daily 





Left: R. W. Hadley, managing director of Goodyear’s tire factory in Java 
Right: H. |. Belknap, general superintendent in charge of production 


Goodyear Flying Squadron sent from various offices 
With production well under way the Java 
| b : 


to consume a goodly portion of the rubber out 


factory is 
expected 
put of Goodyear’s 93,000 acre plantations in Sumatra 
It is believed that the plant was originally planned 
order to offset Japanese competition in the Far East. Thi 
proximity of the company’s rubber plantations places 
Goodyear in an excellent position to meet this purpose. 

The new Javanese factory is the fifth Goodyear unit in 
a foreign country. Other production units are located in 
Canada, England, Australia and Argentina. Original tire 
factories are located in Akron, Los Angeles and Gadsden, 
Alabama. Goodyear also owns and operates cotton fabri 
mills in New Bedford (Mass.), Los Angeles, Decatu 
(Alabama), three in Georgia at Rockmart, Cedartown 
and Cartersville, and one in St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Can 
ada. The company operates its own 37,000 acre cotton 
plantation in Litchfield, Arizona. 


An exterior view of the new factory in Java which is an open air 
unit in keeping with the engineering practices for tropical countries. 
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Growth of Tire Retreading Industry 


In the United States 


By Everett G. Holt 


Because the tire rebuilding and retreading branch of the rubber 
industry-at-large has reached sufficient proportions within the 
past two years to a point where it affects the merchandising 
and production of tires, and therefore rubber consumption, we 
are reproducing herewith an excellent treatise of the field pre- 
pared by Everett G. Holt, assistant chief of the Leather and 
Rubber Division of the Department of Commerce, issued as a 
supplement to the regular Rubber News Letter distributed by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.—Editors Note. 


HEN the International Rubber Regulation Agree- 

ment became effective June 1, 1934, it was pre- 

dicted by some observers familiar with the rapid- 
ly changing conditions and adjustments characteristic of 
rubber history that unforeseeable developments would oc- 
cur that would have a marked influence on the course 
of events in rubber. One of the developments that already 
has a noticeable influence is the recent rapid growth in 
tire retreading. 

Within the past two years tire rebuilding and retread- 
ing has grown to the extent that it is now, for the first 
time, generally recognized as having a definite important 
place in the tire industry, affecting in turn the merchan- 
dising and production of tires, and hence the consumption 
of rubber. Tire retreading has some chance of becoming 
an influence in the present rubber control scheme, in a 
sense comparable to but not so pronounced, as reclaimed 
rubber was in the days of the Stevenson Scheme. 

Tire retreading is fundamentally simply a form of tire 
repairing. In the early days of the industry, repairing 
was confined mainly to inner tubes, and every motorist 
carried a tube repair kit; nowadays such kits are the 
exception rather than the rule, the average motorist using 
his spare tire in case of infrequent tube punctures and 
using the repair facilities of the next service station he 
comes to. Ten years ago, repairs to casings were confined 
chiefly to sectional repairs, and third circle mold equip- 
ment was the only form in use in repair shops; the effort 
then was usually to repair the tire so that it would render 
the amount of service for which it was originally de- 
signed. 

Manufacturers have for many years repaired defective 
tires at the factory; six or eight years ago they first began 
to write mileage contracts with bus line accounts, and 
this was soon followed by the servicing and repairing 
of tires under these mileage contracts, it being to the 
advantage of manufacturers to assure themselves that the 
tires rendered utmost economical service; it was soon 
found that such tires could often be retreaded with econ- 
omy at the factory. Today, full circle molds particularly 


a 





Three examples of well retreaded tires. 


designed for retreading have become the general rule, and 
the mechanical equipment has in all respects been greatly 
improved. It now requires a more considerable capital 
investment than formerly to establish a properly equipped 
retreading plant, the allowance for a moderate plant being 
from $5,000 to $15,000 and up depending on the range 
of sizes serviced; mold equipment represents only about 
40% of the capital required. 

Meantime the advent of the balloon tire introduced a 
new factor. Blowouts, so common with high pressure 
casings, became much less frequent as the balloon cas- 
ings were improved, and the carcass of first line casings 
now can greatly outlast even the improved tread. When 
the entire non-skid service of the tread is worn away, 
the carcass may (under proper inflation and care in driv- 
ing to avoid heavy shocks) still be very little affected, 
especially if the tires have been in fairly constant use 
as in taxicab or other fleet service, or on cars driven by 
travelling salesmen. Even in ordinary passenger car serv- 
ice, Casings with treads worn smooth within three years 
from entry into service are frequently worth retreading. 

California may properly be considered the birth-place 
of the modern retreading industry; the birthday was 
coincident with the beginning of the depression—and this 
rapidly growing business is another of the so-called “de- 
pression babies” which is approaching maturity under im- 
proving economic conditions. In California, starting about 
1929, retreading of tires began to gain headway rapidly. 
Smail rubber manufacturing companies on the West Coast 
supplied the retread stock, known in the trade as “camel- 
back”, and they developed a fully satisfactory material 
which the vulcanizers learned to apply with excellent 
practical results. The camel-back is compounded rubber, 
extruded from a tubing machine in form and size suit- 
able for application to the carcass as a new tread. It is 
sold in lengths, the price to vulcanizers and retreaders 
being on a per pound basis. During the early years of 
the depression, on the declining rubber market, the small 
rubber manufacturers were able to sell the material at 
constantly cheaper prices, making the cost of retreading 
very low to tire users. 

The number of tires retreaded in California in 1929 
may have been about 250,000; in 1923 it is estimated that 
fully 1,000,000 casings were retreaded in that state. It 
is Claimed that weather and road conditions in,California, 
with its relatively dry climate, are particularly suitable 
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for long life of tire carcasses. The word “rebuilt” was 
used to curry public favor, and in California the term 
has lost much of the Stigma formerly attached to re 
tread” in the earlier day 

Retreading in Los Ar es is a factory business, there 
being 5 companies there eading each an average of 500 
daily accordin pe | 40 or more additional 
firms doing 10 a day o tter. In San lrancisco and Oak 
land, the busines s on a smaller scale, and custom re 
treading 1s more the pra e than in Los Angel 

From California, retreading gradually spread to the 


and the Mid-Wes | arly 


{ rege n., 


North-Wes n 1934. there were 
only 5 re readers in WW isSningt.on, Idaho and 
Montana combined, and only 2 in Colorado, Utah, Ni: 


vada, and Wyoming combined 


Retreaders in the East 


The East also has its retreaders in urban centers, sev 
eral of them with years of experience. Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore, and Providence had establishments av- 
eraging in early 
1934; Chicago had two plants at least; 
of the country, in 1934, reports were constantly being 
received of expansion oft existing production facilities for 
retreads and the entry of new firms into this line of bus 
iness. On the West Coast, truck tire retreading has been 
a sideline; in the East, truck and bus tire retreading has 
often been the more profitable side of the business, until 


from small amounts up to 200 a day 
from all sections 


recently at least. 

Early in 1934, the major tire companies took cognizance 
of the situation and in view of the demand for camel 
back, began to sell it in competition with the smaller 
California producers. On the rising rubber market the 
large manufacturers, producing from stocks of rubber 
inventoried at lower than current market prices, held a 
price advantage over the smaller companies operating on 
reputation of the 
“majors” was an added sales asset. Some idea of the 
growth of camel-back sales in 1933-34 is afforded by a 
comparison based on the quarterly reports of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association on consumption of rubber and 
sales value of products included under tire sundries and 
repair materials, the tonnage figures being most indica- 
tive. (According to these reports 3,600 tons were consumed 
by tire sundries and repair materials in 1931, 3,288 tons 
in 1932, 4,464 tons in 1933, and 7,876 tons in 1934. The 
value of shipments of these materials does not correspond 
to the increase in consumption of rubber because of a 
rapidly deflecting price trend.—EpiTor). 

During the first quarter of 1935, rubber consumption 
under this classification was reported at 2,218 long tons 
and the value of shipments was $3,188,000. The increased 
rubber consumption reported for 1932 may have been due 
to recovery only, but the increase in 1934 and 1935 is 
directly traceable to the retreading and repairing of cas- 
ings. This increase has not been entirely the result of 
camel-back sales, however, because in order to provide 
carcasses for retreading, preliminary repair work on car- 
casses has been resorted to by some retreaders About 
half of the rubber under this classification was used in 
1934 for camel-back; of the value of 1934 shipments 
about one-sixth represented camel-back sales. 

In late 1934 and early 1935, the major tire companies 
themselves entered the retreading business. Sales of low- 
price tire lines were being noticeably reduced by com- 
petition from retreads which were being merchandised by 
more and more dealers constantly. The dealer profit per 
tire was higher on a retread than on a new low-price 
tire. One company announced the opening of 6 plants 
at various locations and indicated their plan to open 25 
establishments in the near future. Others have followed 


shorter supplies, besides which the 
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rapidly, and today nearly all are conducting retreading 
operations in connection with their company-owned stores 
stations. This signalizes industry recognition 
hat retreading is a_ practical proposition no 
longer in the experimental state, and a distinct competitive 
f retreading 
ie needs of 


and Service 
business 


factor. During the past two years, suppliers « 
machinery have been very busy supplying t 


customers for increased production facilities 


) 
} 
i 


at present well informed on the sub 


The publi is nol 
‘ } 


retreading, but is gradually becoming so, and 
thus far built a growing public con 
The growth of business in the 
the extent of the 


ject of tire 
alert retreaders have 
hdence in their products 
past two years has been very great; 
le national demand, if retreaded tires were as pop 


possib { 


ilar everywhere as in California, can be readily visual 
ized as probably greater than the supply of worn car 
casses normally suitable in condition, size and type for 


retreading purposes; especially might this be true if tire 
prices should increase. The passenger car size demand 
from drivers of low-priced 

iis field the suppl) 
is said to be rather scanty. 


in the past has been mostly 


cars over four years old, and in tl 
of suitable carcasses 

[he extent to which retreading may become a general 
practice depends on several factors. First of all, mileage 
per dollar must continue lower than for new tires. This 
means that selling prices must continue reasonably low 
and that performance must remain fairly high. Retreaders 
need to use suitable carcasses and high grade camel-back, 
avoid misrepresentation, stand back of their product, and 
pursue business tactics that will build public confidence. 
For this industry to realize its ultimate possibilities, it 
would be necessary, secondly, that tire users be educated 
to take care of their tires by using them so as not to in- 
jure carcasses, and to have tires retreaded after they have 
worn smooth but before the fabric shows through the 
rubber. This would solve the problem of supply of suit- 
ible casings, provided, thirdly, that manufacturers of new 
tires continue to put out a product with a carcass good 
enough to last as long as two treads will last. 

The durability of retreaded tires depends on the ethics 
of retreaders very largely. Reputable concerns will not 
retread a tire not capable of rendering proper service 
The probity of the retreader is a far greater factor than 
the trade name of the tire retreaded. One Des Moines 
retreader boasts an average of only one failure per 250 
retreads, on a production of 18,000 during a 3-year term 


National Association Needed 


The success of the industry will depend largely on its 
ability to win favor by honest practice. Associations of 
retreaders have made some headway in correcting evils, 
but there is at present no strong national association. It 
has been economical for the individual motorist to use 
as a spare tire a worn casing—a retread would otten look 
better and be safer for emergency use. Dealers in used 
cars can sell such merchandise more rapidly by replacing 
smooth tires with retreads, which need to be serviceable 
for as long as possible beyond the date for final payment 
on the car by the buyer. Vehicles always driven at medium 
and low speeds when in service, as when used only in 
city and town driving, can use retreaded old carcasses to 
particularly good advantage. 

The government is using retreaded tires experimentally 
on Brooklyn Post Office trucks, and the State of North 
Carolina contracted this year to have all worn State tires 
retreaded, when in suitable condition. The fact that busses 
operated at high speed over long distances can use prop- 
erly retreaded tires as well as new tires has been amply 
demonstrated in the servicing of bus mileage contracts by 
the tire manufacturers. Note, however, that tires on con- 
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stantly used vehicles get smooth treads much sooner than 
tires on cars only used occasionally, and that carcass de- 
‘erioration is more likely to take place before treads are 
worn smooth in the latter case than in the former; one 
fleet operator who uses custom retreading facilities cus- 
tomarily discards worn casings over three years old, re- 
gardless of condition. On the other hand, much older 
casings have in numerous individual instances given ex- 
cellent service after being retreaded. 

The possibility of over-extension of production facili- 
ties always exists in any rapidly growing industry. The 
amount of capital necessary for opening a properly equip- 
ped retreading establishment is to some degree a balancing 
factor in this industry. Moreover, the entry of the major 
tire companies into the retreading field makes for more 
orderly development, and at the same time the association 
of well-known tire trade names with retreading has done 
much to break down public distrust of retreads. Accord- 
ing to trade paper sources, the “majors” charge higher 
prices for retreads than the independent retreaders ; their 
problem is to make a profit from sales of camel-back and 
retreading services comparable to what would be realized 
from production and sale of an equivalent number of new 
low-priced tires, and while over a period of time their 
reputation might enable them to outsell independent re- 
treaders at an equal price, underselling tactics would cause 
the independent retreaders to buy camel-back supplies 
from other sources. 

The entry of tire companies into the operation of com- 
pany-owned stores with the development of auto supply 
chains and other master service stations has however 
caused a decline in the percentage of so-called indepen- 
dent tire dealers which maintain tire vulcanizing facili- 
ties. In 1931, 14 per cent of the dealers reporting in our 
survey of dealers’ stocks of tires had vulcanizing equip- 
ment for passenger car casings and 7 per cent for truck 
casings; in early 1935, these percentages were only 11.3 
and 5.5 respectively. It is not unlikely that the trend may 
be similar in the retreading business. There is however 
no fear that efficient independent custom retreaders will 
be forced out of business, and no indication of any such 
intention; these firms are usually not subject to overhead 
‘osts applicable to the majors, and they are more mobile 
and adaptable than the tire manufacturing companies can 
ver become. 

The effect of retreading, as of any other 
form of tire repair, is to increase the dis- 
tance and length of time that the average 
tire remains in use. In a recent circular we 
showed that in the last four years, calcu- 
lated average tire life in time has been about 
2% years; this year, from present indica- 
tions, it will be about three years. That re- 
treading is responsible for most of this 
lengthening of tire life is not yet certain, but 
it is at least the chief single factor. Motor 
‘ars in domestic use in 1933 numbered 24,- 
057,027 and the number of new tires sold 
for replacement purposes including spare 
tires sold as original equipment, is estimated 
at 35,592,000. The number of motor ve- 


hicles in 1934, according to statistics of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, increased to 24,- 
933,403, but similarly calculated 1935 re- 
placement sales of new tires seem at this 
writing unlikely to exceed 32,000,000, de- 
spite the considerable increase in spares for 
the enlarged 1935 automobile production. 
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What has been said above indicates that retreaded tires 
are finding their best markets among price buyers, in- 
cluding not only the second-hand car field (both dealers 
and owners), but also the fleet operators whose large-scale 
consumption of tires causes them to study operation costs 
narrowly. In the passenger car tire field, the demand 
comes from motorists who would normally not purchase 
new first-line tires. The retread is in this field competi- 
tive mainly with third-line or low-price new tires. 


Viscolax—A Rubberized Yarn 


NEW process of combining viscose and rubber in 
solution and extruding this combination through a 
spinneret in a manner similar to the spinning of rayon has 
been developed by Robert Pickles, Ltd., Cairo Mills, Burn- 
ley, England, according to Silk & Rayon. The amount of 
viscose is given as about 10% calculated on a dry rubber 
content of 40%. The name Viscolax has been given the 
new material. 
3ecause of the introduction of viscose it is claimed there 
is less tendency for the yarn to form wrinkles than when 
composed wholly of rubber. Stretching power is slightly 
reduced but not sufficiently to impair the value of the 
rubberized yarn as an elastic thread. Tests conducted on 
Viscolax indicate good uniformity with a stretch of six to 
seven times the length of the yarn. The following table 
shows the length in inches that various yarns stretched 
to before reaching a breaking point on pieces six inches 
mn length: 


STRETCH* STRETCH* 


INCHES % IncHES % 

100 denier .... poves “ae 800 Dee Ge Nsadweesasee’ ae 966 

Bee Ge esscastease Se 850 ee 54 900 

| if ues Se 37 616 SS re 45% 758 

ge ee es 46 766 ee ee 45% 758 
* Average stretch for the eight counts was 802% 


After coagulation the thread is vulcanized. It is round 
when spun and capable of being woven in its uncovered 
state, or it can be covered with one or two threads of cot- 
ton, rayon or silk if desired. Up to the present the 100 
denier yarn has been most used, but the process is said to 
give all deniers from 25 up to 750. Viscolax is already be- 
ing used in manufacture of bathing suits, socks, shorts, 
sweaters, corsets, surgical stockings and bandages, and 
other articles of wearing apparel. 





Courtesy, Rebuilt Tire Journal 
A section of the retread factory operated by Safety Tire & Rubber Company in Long Is'and 
City which is representative of the types of plants devoted exclusively to retrcading. 
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Current Technical Developments 


Durez Resin 175 


ECENT research of rubber chemicals has led to the 
R incorporation of phenolic resins to produce improved 
hard rubber surfaces and compounds of greater strength 
and slower deterioration. The chemical staff of General 
Plastics, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y., has developed a 
special resin for the rubber industry which has been termed 
Durez 175, intended for use in connection with 
semi-hard or hard rubber. 

The object of using resin, according to General Plastics, 
is to obtain a more permanent finish on the rubber than 1s 
commonly obtained through other methods, and the amount 
used depends upon the hardness of the piece desired and 
runs from about 25% or semi-soft. The incorporation of 
resin in instances where a large amount is used calls for 
the compounding of the rubber and other ingredients first, 
the resin being added on fairly cool mills to prevent the 
possible setting up of the resin resulting in an insoluble 
inert compound. When this procedure is followed the full 
benefit of the resin is obtained. 

Resin, of course, is used in rubber as applied to brake 
linings and friction type of rubber compounds. The pro 
cedure described is followed, although often the incorpora- 
tion of the resin is done in some solution, and the disper- 
sion handled in cement form. The finished product is thus 
made more resistant to water, oil and air. The advantage 
of using Durez Resin 175, according to its manufacturer, 
is that it prevents pitting of the surface of the rubber and 
adds longevity to the finished product. 


Resin 


Nevinol—A Plasticizer for Rubber 
H AVING a viscous liquid consistency and ranking as 


an intermediate high boiling product between refined 
coal naphtha and paracoumarone-indene resin, a new coal 
by-product oil has been developed by the Neville Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Penna., which has been given the trade- 
name of Nevinol. It is a polymer, the characteristics 
of which suggest its use as a plasticizer in chlorinated rub- 
ber coatings and rubber resins, as well as in pyroxalin 
lacquers, plastic compounds, adhesives, pastes, etc. Nevinol 
is reported to be an inert liquid of light straw color, com- 
patible with most natural and synthetic gums and resins, 
and miscible with coal naphthas, petroleum solvents and 
diluents, alcohols, ester solvents, etc. It has a decided sol- 
vent action on rubber, is non-corrosive, and is said to have 
an exceptionally low saponification number. 


Effect of Hydrostatic Pressure 
few values of the dielectric constant, power factor, 
and conductivity of the insulation surrounding com- 
munication cables greatly affect the speed with which the 
messages may be transmitted and the amount of distor- 
tion which the message undergoes. Since submarine cables 
are sometimes subjected to high hydrostatic pressure, the 
effect of pressure on the electrical properties of materials 
which might possibly be used as insulating materials for 
such cables is of interest. 
Research Paper 806 in the July issue of the Journal of 


Research, published by the National Bureau of Standards, 
presents the results of a study of the effect of hydro- 
static pressure on these electrical properties for rubber 
sulphur compounds containing from O to 32 per cent of 
sulphur. This is part of a systematic study which has been 
made at the Bureau on the electrical properties of rubber- 
sulphur compounds, 

The specimens were subjected to hydrostatic pressures 
up to 700 bars (approximately 690 atmospheres). This 
is the pressure which is encountered at a depth of about 
4.3 miles below the surface of the ocean. For those 
percentages of sulphur which are generally used in com 
mercial soft-rubber compounds the effect of pressure on 
the electrical properties is negligibly small. Each of the 
properties increased with pressure for certain ranges of 
sulphur content and decreased for other ranges. These 
results are of interest, from any practical value 
which they may have, because they may contribute to 
our knowledge of the structure of the rubber. 


aside 


Moisture-Proof Packing Material 


PATENTED invention which makes possible the pro- 
duction of a moisture-proof packing or wrapping 
material by joining two or more layers of paper and/or 
paperboard by means of an intermediate layer of rubber 
obtained by coagulation and drying of latex is described 
in the August 20th News Edition of /ndustrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry. For instance, a wrapping paper 
suitable for the manufacture of bags is produced from two 
layers of thin sized paper that are glued together by an 
intermediate layer of unvulcanized coagulated latex. In 
the same manner a stiff packing material is produced from 
thick, smooth sulfate cellulose board which has a coating 
of coagulated latex on both sides that again is covered by 
layers of thin sized paper. If the stiff inner layer is ma 
from unsized wood pulp board the latex may be mixed 
with clay or with other substances, such as asphalt or 
rosin, in order to prevent an undesired impregnation of the 
fibrous material. The inner layer can also be composed 
of more layers of paper joined by latex alone or mixed 
with clay or the other mentioned substances. 
Thiokol D 
URTHER development in the field of synthetic rub- 
bers by the Thiokol Corporation, of Yardville, New 
Jersey, has resulted in the announcement of Thiokol D, 
an oil proof synthetic rubber with a tensile strength up 
to 1,700 Ibs. per square inch. Although the new product 
will stand lower temperatures, it is claimed to be very 
flexible at 45° F. Showing good resistance to high 
temperatures it will stand hot oil at 200° F. Among the 
many features claimed by the manufacturer for Thiokol 
D are the following: elongation around 500% ;: abrasion 
resistance of the order of rubber; tear-resistance equal to 
or better than rubber; mild, not objectionable, odor; and, 
in addition to being oil proof, has good resistance to 
Duco thinners, lacquers, printing inks, benzo-gasoline 
blends and most ordinary solvents. Thiokol D is sold 
in crude sheet form corresponding to natural crude rubber 
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Rubber Division's Fall Meeting 


Meeting on September 30- October | at Mayflower Hotel 
in Akron Will Feature 10 Papers, Election and Banquet 


EN interesting papers will feature the annual 

Fall meeting of the Rubber Division, A.C.S., at 

the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, O., Monday after- 
noon, September 30, and Tuesday morning, October 1. 
As usual discussions will be held after the presentation 
of each paper. Seven papers will be given at the 
Monday session, which is scheduled to start at 1:00 
P.M., the remaining three being scheduled for the 
Tuesday session which starts at 9:00 A.M. The an- 
nual banquet of the Rubber Division will be held on 
Monday evening, September 30, at 7:00 P.M. in the 
Ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel. Preceding the regu- 
lar business meeting at which officers for the coming 
year will be elected, the Crude Rubber Committee, 
appointed at the close of the last meeting, will render 
its first report. Program and abstracts of the papers to 
e presented follow: 


PROGRAM OF FALL MEETING 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL, AKRON, OHIO 
Monday Afternoon—September 30 


Shinkle, A. E. Brooks, 


and G. H. Cady 


\ new class of elastic materials which are very resistant to 
the action of many solvents and chemica! reagents may be pre- 
pared by reacting an ethylene dihalide in the presence of alum:- 
num chloride with an aromatic hydrocarbon having the general 
formula R-C.sH.-R:. R and R; each stand for hydrogen or an 
aliphatic hydrocarbon radical containing two or more carbon 
atoms. The properties of the plastic make it especially interest- 
ng as a compounding ingredient for use with natural or syn- 
thetic rubber. 

The resistance to ozone cracking, the flexibility, and the break- 
ing elongation of oil and gasoline resistant semi-hard rubber 
stocks containing 15 to 20 parts of sulfur per 100 of rubber may 
be increased by the addition of AXF to the compound. A mod- 
amount of flexibility and stretch is possessed by hard rub- 
nade from equal weights of rubber and AXF. 

As a compounding material with DuPrene, AXF is superior 

factice in ways. For instance, it yields a product 
more resistant to the action of gasoline and oils. AXF has an 
excellent plasticizing action both on DuPrene and on the ethy- 
plastics known as Thiokol. With the latter, its 
preferred to rubber for use in this 


erate 
ber 


several 


lene polysulfide 
inertness causes it to be 
capacity. 

Somerville. 


:15—Oxygen Absorbers and Their Effect in Rubber. A. A 


The cracking of vulcanized rubber, in particular rubber com- 
pounded with carbon black, when subjected to oft-repeated dy- 
namic strain is discussed, and a new, chemical means of reduc- 
ng flex-cracking tendency is described. The new method con- 
ists in the addition to the rubber compound of organic mate- 
rials which absorb oxygen in the presence of a base, and is 
founded on the theory that oxygen dissolved in the rubber and 
adsorbed or otherwise held by compounding ingredients such as 
carbon black plays a part in the causation of flex-cracking and 
should be removed. 

The conditions under which these oxygen absorbers are most 
effective are described, and the results obtainable from pyrogal- 

l-ethanolamine and _ pyrogallol-quinol-ethanolamine combira- 

ms are shown. Factors which influence the tendency to flex- 
rack, such as the amount of carbon black and the sulfur ratios 
used are discussed, and a laboratory method of evaluating flex- 
racking is described. 


1:50—Effect of Different Temperatures and Oxygen Pressures on Rate 
of Aging of Soft Vulcanized Rubber. /. H/. Ingmanson and A. 
R. Kemp. 


It is of great importance to the manufacturer and consumer 
of rubber goods to have available suitable standardized 
celerated aging tests whereby the life of rubber articles may 
be predicted under the variable storage and service conditions 
encountered. In general, the Bierer and Davis oxygen bomb 
test has proved to be most suitable for this purpose. 

Studies carried out show that the rate of aging of rubber 
does not vary in direct ratio with change in oxygen pressure. 
Little difference is found in the rate of aging at 50 or 100 lbs. 
and 300 Ibs. per square inch oxygen pressure. Increased temp- 
erature, however, causes increased aging rate. It appears that 
the quantity of rubber aged in the bomb at one time does not 
affect aging rate nor does periodic changing of the oxygen cause 
aging variations. The aging of stocks containing various anti- 
oxidants at one time or together with stocks containing no anti- 
oxidants may cause variations in aging rate, 

The air bomb test appears to be extremely useful in predict- 


ac- 


ing the life of inner tubes. However, its general use offers 
certain hazards because of the high temperatures employed. 
A restandardization of the oxygen pressure test using lower 


pressures would make possible the use of less cumbersome equip- 
ment than is now used and should eliminate the need for the 
many safety precautions with which the test method is now sur- 
rounded. More rapid aging rates can be attained by slight in- 
creases in temperature without increasing hazards of the test 
appreciably. 


2:15—The Chemistry of Soft Rubber Vulcanization. V. Experiments on 
the Treatment of Dilute Rubber Cements with Sulfur Chloride. 
B. S. Garvey, Jr. 


The results of these experiments indicate that the main vul- 
canizing effect of sulfur chloride is a reaction other than addi- 
tion to the hydrocarbon. Although the individual molecules ap- 
pear to undergo this reaction, no vulcanized structure is estab- 
lished when the molecules are separated from one another. 
This structure is apparently established by mechanical inter- 
locking of the molecules. The results are explained by two as- 
sumptions: (1) that sulfur chloride catalyzes geometrical re- 
arrangement at some of the double bonds causing kinking of 
the molecules and (2) that, under favorable conditions, the 
molecules again become straight by rotation at bonds 
under the influence of thermal agitation. 


single 


2:40—Notes on the Determination of Sulfur in Rubber Compounding. 
C. Herbert Lindsly. 


A description of the use of picric acid as an aid in deter- 
mination of sulfur as barium sulfate. The addition of picric 
acid to the sulfate solution prior to the addition of barium 
chloride eliminates the necessity of prolonged digestion before 
filtration. 


w 


:10—A Rapid and Practical Method for the Determination of Free Sul- 
fur in Rubber. E. WW”. Oldham, L. M. Baker and M. IV. Cray- 


tor. 


An accurate and rapid method of determining free sulfur in 
rubber. By the use of the procedure described, it is possible 
to determine the free sulfur in a soft rubber sample in less than 
three hours’ time. 


3:35—An Impact Cutting Test for Tire Tread Stocks. /. H. Dillon. 


The problem of tire tread cutting is discussed in relation to 
the various measurable characteristics of rubber stocks such as 
tear resistance, cracking resistance, and hardness. Theoretical 
reasons are given for selecting a high speed, high load, knife- 








impact test for the laboratory evaluation of the cutting resis- 
tance of tread stocks [he impact cutting device used in this 
work is described in detail and results obtained with it are dis- 
cussed in their relations to the physical variables involved, com 


ounding trends and road tes 


7 :00—Rubber Division Banquet—Mayflower Hotel Ballroom. 


Tuesday Morning—October | 


9:00—The Determination of Guanidines in Rubber Stocks and the Con- 
sumption of Guanidines During Cure. Bingham /. Humphrey 


1. When an uncured stock containing D.P.G. or D.O.T.G. is 
extracted with acetone the guanidine is not completely re 
moved. This is also true of a mixture of guanidine in acetone- 


extracted rubber 


2 Because the wuat line may be completely recovered when 
the uncured stock is treated with a weak hydrolizing agent, 
such as very dilute acid, it is believed that a compound is 
formed between a part of the guanidine and some ingredient 


of the crude rubber. 

3. This compound or addition product is gradually destroyed 
during the cure, but exists well beyond the optimum cure. In 
cured stocks, acetone extraction does not recover this bound 


guanidine 


4. A new analytical method of determining guanidines has 
been developed involving a hydrolytic treatment of the stock 
with benzene and dilute hydrochloric acid. This method re- 
moves the combined guanidine and, in general, gives higher, 
more consistent, and more satisfactory results 

5. A range of cures of different stocks has been analyzed 
both by this method and by the Wistinghausen (acetone-extrac 

. tion) method, in order to compare the accelerator consumption 
curves obtained by each method 


9:25—Diffusion of Water Through Rubber, Synthetic Resin, and Other 
High Polymeric Materials. &. L. Taylor, D. B. Herrmann, and 


A. R. Kemf{ 
Measurements have bee made on the rate at which water 
passes througl iriou regan nsulating materials including 
hard and soft rubber, submarine cable insulation, phenol fibr: 


and similar materials, cellulose acetate and related substances, 
asphalts and pure hydrocarbons such as polystyrene, balata, and 
petroleum wax 

\ diffusion constant has been calculated for each by means of 


Fick's linear diffusion law. This method of expressing the rate 
of diffusion permits tl ymparison of one material with an 
other and possesses many advantages from a practical stand 
point If, for example, the diffusion constant for a material is 
known, it 1s possible t ilculate the thickness necessary to pr 

tect a given piece of apparatus, or the time during which a given 
thickness will be effective, under known conditions of tempera 
ture and humidity The diffusior nstant is particularly ap 
plicable to calculations t ving insulations in various geo 
metric forms such as that on a cable Equations have been de 
rived covering the more ymmon geometric forms and the more 


usual conditions 


The data presented ¥ a variation in the diffusion constant 
»f different organic mat ils ranging from 6.2 x 10°” for a hy 
lrocarbor wax ft x 10° gem/hr./He for cellulos 
acetate 

The rate of diffusion through non-sorbing materials was 
found to vary inversely with the first power of the thickness 
while the rate through sorbing materials was found to deviate 
from the first power due to retention of moisture and to the es- 
tablishment of a n ea ntration gradient 

Ihe rate of diffusion through non-sorbing materials is shown 
to vary directly with the vapor pressure but in the case of sorb 
ing materials to be influenced by the distribution of water within 
the sample. It is also shown that the rate of diffusion is linearly 


proportional to the vapor pressure at pressures below that oft 
the water soluble constituents in rubber and to deviate markedly 


from linearity at pressures above 

Measurements were mad n the amount and distribution of 
water in rubber under diffusion conditions The percentage 
moisture retained was found to increase with thickness and to 


be distributed in accordance with established concentration- 
pressure relationships 
Various concepts involving sorption and diffusion processes 
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are discussed as bearing upon the mechanism of moisture d 
fusion through organic substances. 


9:40—Raman Spectrum of Rubber and Some Related Hydrocarbons. 
S. D. Gehman and H., J, Osterhof 


4 Raman line spectrum has been secured for rubber a 
balata by using cvlear gels of the purified hydrocarbons. It was 
not found possible to eliminate the backgrornd entirely. 
most intense frequency for both rubber and balata is the san 
1672 cm™, ascribed to the double bond 

Comparison of the frequencies for rubber and balata w 
those of trimethyl ethylene, myrcene, isoprene, and limone 
shows that the primary linkages in rubber are very similar 
those in trimethyl ethylene, thus supporting the view that t 
rubber molecule consists of a long chain of isopentene uni 
The spectrum of balata shows differences from that of rubl 
such as might be expected from a cis-trans relationship 

A spectrum of myrcene is largely a superposition of the is 
prene and trimethyl ethylene spectra. 





10:00—Report of Crude Rubber Committee. 


11:00—Business Meeting. (Election of Officers.) 


Self-Vulc Rubberizing Compounds 


WO types of rubberizing compounds, under the trad 
name of Self-Vulc, one in liquid form, the other in 
plastic form, have been developed by the Self-Vulcanizing 
Rubber Company, Inc., of 605 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago. Recent improvements in the liquid rubber are 
said to have resulted in the production of a new priming 





compound which makes good results possible by the ap- 
plication of a single priming coat. The liquid rubber can 
be brushed, sprayed, dipped or poured on surfaces, similar 
to the application of paint. The rubber vulcanizes when 
exposed to air. The Self-Vulc plastic rubber is applied 
with a spatula or other flat tool and also requires only 
one prime or preliminary coat, vulcanizing itself cold on 
air exposure. These compounds may be used to protect 
inside and outside surfaces against abrasion, corrosion and 
acids, as well as to waterproof all kinds of containers 
Another suggested use is to restore surfaces of materials 
which have been worn away by abrasive actions. The 
illustration shows a tank lined with Self-Vulc, a conveyor 
belt repaired with it, and several metal parts coated for 
protection against abrasion. 


Liquid Latex Compounding 


T IS occasionally desirable to mix water glass or glue 
| and similar materials with liquid latex. Unless certain 
precautions are taken these materials cannot be mixed with 
the latex without immediately or eventually coagulating 11 
The addition of ammonia to the latex and in some cases 
to the compounding material (that is, water glass or glue, 
etc.) in proper amounts will prevent this coagulation 
This applies of course to both vulcanized and unvulcanized 
latex.—R. R. Olin Laboratories. 
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Effect of Antioxidants on the Natural 





and the Accelerated Aging of Rubber 


By Rees F. Tener and William L. Holt 


ONCLUDED herewith is the paper describing a 

study of the effect of several commercial antioxi- 

dants on the deterioration of typical, soft rubber 
compounds when exposed to various conditions, as con- 
ducted over a period of years by the National Bureau 
of Standards, the first half of which appeared in the 
preceding issue. Tensile and time indexes referred to 
in the following text are depicted in Figure 1 which ap- 
peared in the first part. In Figures 8 to 11, in which the 
results of tests are given graphically, the letter O indicates 
base compound (no antioxidant) ; the letters A, B, C, etc., 
refer to antioxidants listed in table 1 (published in the 
preceding issue); and the subscript o indicates an over- 
cured compound. Conclusions drawn from the many tests 
follow. (EpiITor). 


1. TENSILE INDEX 


The tensile index is the ratio of the areas under the 
aging curves of samples made with and without an anti- 
oxidant when a definite period of aging is considered. Re- 
ferring to figure 1 (A), the curve ab represents the aging 
behavior of rubber containing an antioxidant, and the 
curve ac, the aging of rubber of the same composition con- 
taining no antioxidant. The ratio of the area abde to the 
area acde represents the improvement in tensile strength, 
during a definite time interval, resulting from the use of 
the antioxidant. If it is assumed that the tensile strength 
is related to other practically useful properties, such as 
resistance to abrasion, the tensile index becomes a factor 
of general importance in evaluating antioxidants. In the 
case of automobile tires, for example, it is not necessary 
that the rubber be well preserved over the longest possible 
period of years. The majority of tires are worn out in 
two or three years, and the primary function of an antioxi- 
dant in tires is to maintain the rubber in the best possible 
physical condition during a relatively short and fairly de- 
finite period, 

2. TIME INDEX 

For certain other types of rubber goods, however, the 
desideratum is to maintain the rubber in a reasonably 
good physical condition over the longest possible period of 
time, and in such cases the time index is the more suitable 
measure of the efficiency of an antioxidant. 

The time index is the ratio of areas between aging 
curves, and a line representing the minimum useful tensile 
strength of the rubber. In figure 1 (B), for illustration, 
mn represents the aging of rubber containing an antioxi- 
lant, and mp the aging of rubber containing no antiox1- 
dant, and the line om arbitrarily represents the tensile 
strength below which the rubber is no longer useful. The 
time index is the ratio of the areas mno and mpo. 

[t may appear that an equally satisfactory result would 
be obtained by making a comparison of the time required 
for the rubber samples with and without the antioxidant 
to reach the limiting useful tensile strength. Such would 
be the case if the tensile strength of the rubber and other 
characteristics (as, for instance, resistance to tearing or 
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Figure 8. — Tensile-strength-time 
curves for compounds | and III ex- 
posed to the 90° C. oven test. 


Figure 9. — Tensile-strength-time 
curves for compounds II and V ex- 
posed to the 90° oven test. 


abrasion) of which it is an index were immaterial so long 
as the tensile strength exceeded a minimum value. How- 
ever, an antioxidant which results in a relatively high ten- 
sile strength for the rubber throughout its life would 
usually be preferred to one which maintained a low tensile 
strength even though they should both give the same in- 
tercept on the minimum tensile line. This may be illus- 
trated by reference to figure 1 (C). The curves xyz and 
xvz represent the aging behavior of rubber containing two 
different antioxidants and indicate the same span of useful 
life for the rubber. The antioxidant which gave the 
former curve would be chosen in most cases and, in keep- 
ing with this, the time index of the former antioxidant 
would be greater than that of the latter. 


3. COMPUTATION OF TENSILE AND TIME INDEXES 


Tensile and time indexes were determined from the 
curves shown in the figures, the areas under comparison 
being measured by plotting on cross-section paper. Ten- 
sile indexes were computed for the entire period of the 
test, which, in most cases, was conducted to a point where 
the sample containing no antioxidant had a relatively low 
tensile strength. If the designed life of a rubber article 
were fairly well known, the end-point would be chosen 
accordingly. 
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Time indexes were computed on the basis of the time 
at which the tensile strength of the compound containing 
an antioxidant reached a certain lower limit. This lower 
limit was either 1,500, 1,750, or 2,250 pounds per square 
inch, depending on the compound under consideration. 
These figures were selected somewhat arbitrarily and rep- 
approximately one-half of the initial tensile 
strengths. In computing the time indexes, some of the 
aging curves were extrapolated for a short distance to 
bring them to the lower limit. This was done, however, 
only where the trend of the curve was fairly well estab- 
and the additional area so added was relatively 


resent 


lished 
small. 

Since different lower tensile boundaries were used in 
computing the time indexes in the various tests, the values 
of the indexes here given are not closely comparable. The 
logical way to determine the time index would be to con- 
duct aging tests to the point of failure for the compound 
containing antioxidant as well as the one containing no 
antioxidant, and to compare the complete curves so ob- 
tained. Inasmuch as complete curves were not obtained 
in the present investigation, the computations utilized the 
available data to the fullest possible extent. This is what 
is done when a visual comparison is made of incomplete 
aging curves, and the indexes given are merely ratios de- 
signed to give definite expression to comparisons which 
could otherwise be made only vaguely when many samples 
are examined. Any attempt to limit the curves and make 
strictly logical comparisons of all aging tests would have 
the effect of discarding a considerable amount of useful 
and pertinent information, and would thus decrease the 
scope and value of the results taken as a whole. 

The tensile and time indexes corresponding to the aging 
curves shown in the figures are listed in table 5. 


Tape lin ind , res 4 ru ’ mi nds é fair 





[The composition of the compounds is given in table 2, the names of the antioxidants are shown in table 
1. The results for compounds I, III, and V are the average for three cures, except that for compound 
Iil with antioxidants A, B, C only the optimum cure was employed; the results for compound II are 
the average for the undercure and the optimum cure, while those for compound II, are for the overcure] 





| Time index Tensile index 
Anti- | Dark | ~ Dark 
Compound | oxt- | stor- | Veet stor- | Veath-| 
dant | age | ™ Oevn| Oven) Oxy-| vo!) age er | Oven! Oven! Ory-| 4 vor 
| | ot at gen at at a © 
70° C|g0° C bomb! ™** 70° C|\90° Cibomb| *** 
= | | 
| | 
fA | « 8 |} 21 1.7 123 | 1o8/ 41 13 |} 14/14 1.5 | 1.34 
18 (*) 3.0 142 1.9 5.1 4.72/13 15 |} 1.8 | 16 | 20 1.64 
! Cc (*) 309/342 /31 4.7 | 397/13 166/48 | 19 1219 1.70 
D (*) 3.0 2.2 1.9 4.1 280) 11 1.3 1.5 1.6 1.9 1.48 
hes (*) 45 (34/20 (56 |4100/13 1.7 |/1.8 | LSB 120 1.72 
} 
Average..| 3.24) 3.22) 2.30) 4.36) 3.90) 1.22 1.48) 1.66/)1.66/ 1.86) 1.58 
| - = = = 
|{A (* 49 L428 1/12 | 257/12 LS |} 22 [25 121 1.30 
iB i (* 5.8 27 1'2.8 1.2 .12/1.3 1.7 1.6 1.5 1.1 1.44 
i! Cc | ¢*) 4.8 2.5 2.8 1.7 am, 147 17 1.5 1.5 1.2 1.46 
D (*) 3.1 20 (28 1/17 1240/1.3 13 | L441 LS 12S 1.36 
i's (*) 90/21 |28 |16 | 3.87/13 19 | 14 125 1138 1.48 
Average | 5.72) 214/)280/ 1.48/3.03/ 1.90 1.62) 1.42/1.90/1.20) 14 
if la? Le ‘ Lo | 45 268) 1 2 }13 [11 1.8 1.42 
" KB 3.2 1.9 4/1909 1/48 | 2a) 18 12 |13 | 11 518 14 
Ke } 1.7 L916 | LO 181 | 208) 13 2 }h1 ha 25 1.24 
Average. .| 25 100) 213) 100/413) 252) 1.60 1.2) 1.21 /)1.10/1.70/) 1.36 
| 
| | 
{A 1/40 26/2 > 38 | 2a8/ 16 1.46523 119 [1.7 1.42 
LL 4B 3.2 3.2 (11.5 1.3 | 50 a!) 18 16 $1.2 112 [17 1. 
Cc 1.0 11 1.2 1.3 1.0 1.12) 1 1.1 11 1.2 1.0 1.12 
Average ian 2.90) 1.90 /)1.90/)3%/220/) 1.53 L@);12O) 10) 146) ow 
yD (*) LO ;LO US 14 22) 1.5 11 1.3 313 523 1.90 
v | | 7 > 
EF (*) I 21 i 69 20/16 1.2 1.6 14 2.6 1.68 
| 
Average 1.35 | Le 180 )}5.80/2.70/)1 1.10 | 1.45 | 1.35 | 2.45 1. 58 
Orand average (*) 200/223 /202/)3.81 |) 277/14 1.36 | 1.30 | 1.36) 1.73 1.46 


_* Deterioration of samples in eight years was not sufficient to warrant the computation of a time index 
Under these circumstances the value of the index is evidently quite high 


4. GENERAL EFFECT OF ANTIOXIDANTS 


An examination of the data in table 5 and of the figures 
from which they were derived indicates that the antioxi- 
dants increased the strength and durability of rubber under 
all the circumstances that were investigated. The improve- 
ment in tensile strength is indicated by a tensile index 
which is as high as 2 or more in exceptional instances, and 
averages 1.46 for all tests included in the investigation. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


The increase in the life of the rubber, as measured by the 
time index, was too high to be determined in the case of 
compounds I, III, and V when stored in the dark. It 
amounted to as much as 5 or 6 under several conditions, 
and averages 2.77 for the numerical values that were re- 
corded. 
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Figure 10.—Tensile-strength-time curves for com- 
pounds | and III exposed to the oxygen-bomb test. 








5. BEHAVIOR OF ANTIOXIDANTS IN DIFFERENT COMPOUNDS 

An inspection of the average indexes indicates that the 
antioxidants are somewhat more effective in compounds 
[, Ill, and V than in compound II, though under some 
conditions some of the antioxidants are quite effective in 
compound II. In the case of the rubber-sulphur com 
pound IV, the measurements are not shown. All the anti- 
oxidants were effective in increasing the durability, but 
they were not a cure-all for the mediocre aging properties 
which characterize rubber-sulphur compounds under most 
circumstances. Taken as a whole, the effectiveness of 
antioxidants depend not so much on the nature of the com- 
pound as on the conditions of aging to which the com- 
pound is exposed. 


6. BEHAVIOR OF ANTIOXIDANTS UNDER DIFFERENT CONDITIONS 
OF EXPOSURE 


An examination of the data in table 5 also indicates that 
the conditions under which the rubber samples were ex- 
posed caused the largest variations in the indexes. If 
average values of indexes for all compounds are con- 
sidered, the effectiveness of antioxidants may be ascer- 
tained for the different conditions of exposure. These are 
arranged in the order of their decreasing effectiveness 
(antioxidants were most effective under condition 1, and 
least effective under condition 5) as follows: 

Condition rensile index 


Condition Time index 


Swee ee ...Dark storage BS ae eas ..Oxygen bomb 

Rowe .Oxygen bomb hk tec .Dark storage 
Deecebonnt .Exposure to weather 3........ Oven at 70° C 

Ba aro as ..---Oven at 70° C 4....66-+-+---Exposure to weather, 
5 .Oven at 90° C Bie Sweet ...-Oven at 90° C 


As indicated above, the order differs somewhat, though 
not radically, depending on whether the time index or the 
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tensile index is taken as a criterion of deterioration. 

In general, all the antioxidants show a similar response 
to the various conditions of exposure. Compound III dif- 
fers from the other compounds, in that antioxidants had 
the least effect during aging in the oxygen bomb and the 
most effect during weather exposure. In the weather- 
exposure tests, the greater effect in compound III, which 
is transparent, and in compound I, which is light in color, 
can be explained by the darkening effect of the antioxi- 
dants. (Compounds II, II,, and V were initially dark in 
color). Reference to table 1 shows that the protection 
afforded by antioxidants under weather exposure is in ac- 
cord with the darkening produced by them, which indi- 
cates that light was the chief deteriorating agent. 

The relatively high degree of protection which antioxi- 
dants afford against deterioration in the oxygen bomb, in 
most cases, is an indication that their primary function, in 
keeping with, their name, is that of negative catalysts of 
oxidation. Only in the case of compound III do the 
antioxidants fail to bring about a very considerable im- 
provement when aging is conducted in the oxygen bomb. 
An examination of the results reveals no explanation for 
this behavior. 

The results obtained under different conditions of ex- 
posure have a direct bearing on the matter of accelerated- 
aging tests. Consider, for example, the testing of a rubber 
product for use where exposure to weather is the chief 
deteriorating factor. If the average indexes for each com- 
pound are classified with reference to the accelerated-ag- 
ing test, which most nearly corresponds to weather ex- 
posure, the tabulation shown in table 6 results. 


TABLE ¢ Most suitable accelerated test for weather exposure, based on time 
and tensile indexes 

Compound Time index Tensile index 
a alive ee Wee Cuan Bhi” Con cenawe Oven at 70° or 90° C. 
Ill ; nous bu aati eee Ge G.accvess Oven at 90° C. 
ae Cres BE Se” Co nc cccus Oven at 70° C. 
* IIo : os SOME Fe Goon vecace Oxygen bomb. 
eee ere On GE GS” Gin cccues Oven at 90° C. 


This tabulation points to the oven test at 90° C, a test not 
commonly employed, as being the one of those tried which 
was most nearly comparable to weather exposure. The 
oxygen-bomb test, in most cases, would indicate a rela- 
tively greater durability than would be found for rubber 
exposed to weather. 

[f a rubber product is to be used where conditions sim- 
ilar to those encountered in dark storage are the chief 
deteriorating factors, accelerated-aging tests which would 
show the best correspondence are given in table 7. 


Taste 7.—Most suitable accelerated test for dark-storage conditions based on 
time and tensile indexes 
Compound Time index Tensile index 
Ot i chin aha ets wake Oxygen bomb ...... Oven at 70 or 90° C. 
, -Getee ek. ee Oven at 90° C Oxygen bomb. 
II Oven at 70° C ...s- Do. 
a TSS he SR SEAS Oxygen bomb ...... Do. 
Oe rg ar tating eh a re ere Oven at 70° C. 


* Overcure of compound IT. 


This tabulation points to the oxygen bomb as being the 
most suitable test in the majority of cases, while one of 
the oven tests is indicated for the other cases. 


7. RELATIVE VALUE OF ANTIOXIDANTS 

The several antioxidants differ considerably in protec- 
tive action, but the variations are not sufficiently system- 
atic or uniform to admit of arranging them in any general 
order of efficiency. Furthermore, the data are not com- 
plete in this respect, because all five antioxidants were used 
simultaneously in only two compounds. Inasmuch as the 
results obtained in the case of these two compounds were 
not consistent, they do not warrant the placing of any gen- 
eral rating on the five antioxidants. 
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Antioxidants A, B, and C were used comparably in three 
compounds, I, II, and III, as were also antioxidants D 
and E, in compounds, I, III, and V. In compounds I and 
III, the antioxidants, arranged in order of decreasing 
protective action, were C, B, A, but in compound II the 
order was B, A, C, or A, B, C. In the general average B 
and C are close together, while A is somewhat lower, but 
the variability of the results with different compounds is 
such that the results are not highly significant. 

A comparison of antioxidants D and E leads to more 
consistent results. Only in one test did antioxidant D 
show a higher protective value than did E. The numerical 
results, however, show no consistent ratio between the 
two antioxidants. 

In making comparisons between compounds containing 
different antioxidants, consideration should be given to 
the relative amounts of each antioxidant used. As stated 
previously, the proportions employed in the present work 
were based on the recommendations of the manufacturers 
at the time tests were started. No experiments were con- 
ducted to determine whether the amounts employed were 
the most effective or the most economical. 

1. All antioxidants increased the useful life of rubber 
compounds under practically all of the conditions of test. 

2. The effectiveness of the antioxidants varied between 
wide limits, depending upon the conditions of exposure, 
the type of compound, and the particular antioxidant used. 
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Figure 11.—Tensile-strength-time curves for com- 
pounds II and V exposed to the oxygen-bomb test. 


3. Two means for expressing the effectiveness of an 
antioxidant numerically are suggested, a time index, which 
is a measure of the increase in time during which a rubber 
compound will remain serviceable, and a tensile index, 
which is a measure of the improvement in average tensile 
strength. A comparison of the indexes obtained by differ- 
ent accelerated-aging tests with those obtained under some 
conditions of natural aging, affords a means for choos- 
ing an aging test best suited to a particular rubber product. 














































New Equipment 





Kellogg Annunciator Units 
i, INTROL of temperature, flow, liquid level, pressure, 


and other movements, is an important factor in the 
operation of processes employed in the rubber industry. 
The use of annunciator units, which may be termed sig- 
nalling or recording devices, enhances control possibilities 
by immediately changes in pressures, levels, 
speeds, vibration, and other movements. Signal lamps 
may be arranged to operate from continuous contacts such 
as those occurring as a result of a rising liquid level or 
temperature change. They may also operate from momen- 
tary contact as might occur in the case of a circuit breaker 
or other transient phenomena. Two or more lights may 
be assigned to indicate two or more conditions. The lights 
may remain burning so long as a faulty condition exists 
or may be designed so that they can be extinguished and 
caused to re-appear by a repetition of the observed condi 


detecting 





\nnunciators may be operated from photo-cells and 
will monitor the operation of other equipment which is 


tion. 


photo-cell controlled In addition to the lighting system, 
annunciator units may be made to ring alarm bells, and 
other styles of signals. The units illustrated herewith, 
products of the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Com- 
pany, of Chicago, are generally assembled in steel cabinets 
to match other existing panels in the factory to be 
equipped. They may be self-contained (as here) 
or designed to fit into existing gauge or control boards. 
Accessibility is featured in all types of Kellogg annuncia- 
tor units which are made as nearly fire-proof and dust- 
proof as possible 


seen 
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Smith-Taber Pliability Comparator 
| genehensccion a means of checking and controlling 


quantitative and qualitative factors relating to the p 
ability of textiles, thin papers, transparent wrappings, 
suede leather, and other light materials, a Pliability Cor 
parator has been announced by the Smith-Taber Cor 


pany, North Tonawanda, N. Y. Its uses and economies 








include : setting up and control of sizing operations ; check 
ing laboratory runs made in advance of mill production; 
determination of the effect of various weaves and twists 
affecting pliability of fabrics; effect of Sanforizing and 
other shrinking processes on pliability of material; deter- 
mining the most suitable thickness of transparent wrapping 
material for various sizes and shapes of packages wrapped 
by hand or automatic packaging machines. The instru 
ment is built to precision standards and has no delicate 
parts to wear or lose adjustment during laboratory or shop 
use. It is quick and easy to operate and gives a check 
both with and against grain or warp and fill of material 
being tested. 


Schrader Quick Acting Couplers 


\. SPECIALLY adaptable for attaching and disconnect 
¢ ing airline equipment, A. Schrader’s Son, Brooklyn, 
York, 


Grease guns, spray guns, car lifts, air chucks, 


New 


couplers. 


has introduced a line of quick acting 


blow guns, chuck gauges, etc., may be interchanged at one 
or several pipe outlets, as well as at the working end of 
few seconds. 


the hose, in a The couplers are made of 





cadmium plated steel and are said to be airtight with a free 
flow of air when in operation. The working parts are a 
tripping deflator and a rubber washer, replaceable whe! 
service. The check unit contains automat 


worn from 


shut-off parts. 
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RUBBER—PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL Properties. Compiled by T. R. 
Dawson and B. D. Porritt, with a foreword by Sir Herbert 
Wright. Published by The Research Association of British Rub- 
ber Manufacturers, Croydon, England. 700 pp. 45 Shillings. 


Based on the need for some work of reference giving all the 
available scientific and technical data relating to rubber in its many 
varied forms the Research Association of British Rubber Manu- 
facturers, in cooperation with the Rubber Growers’ Association, 
inder the supervision of Messrs. Dawson and Porritt, head of the 
nformation Bureau and director, respectively, of the Research 
\ssociation, started in January, 1933 to compile the needed infor- 
mation which has resulted in the publication of this reference 
work, which is the most complete compilation published on the 
subject. An idea as to the value of Rubber—Physical and Chemical 
Properties may be realized from the fact that it contains data 
from upwards of 1,400 papers, pamphlets and books, while its sub- 
ject index contains some 300,000 references. Most of the data is 
modern, dating from 1920, but none of the important classical 
researches has been neglected. 

The specific purpose of the book is to present a set of tables of 
detailed quantitative data of the properties of rubber, so far as 
available information allows, together with chapters dealing with 
other aspects of the properties of rubber. Although consisting of 
numerous chapters and sub-chapters, the tabulated data is pre- 
sented under six principal headings, viz: Latex, Coagulum, Raw 
Rubber, Soft Vulcanized Rubber, Sponge and Cellular Rubber, and 
Hard Rubber (Ebonite). The chemical and physical properties of 
each of these subjects is treated generally, with the physical prop- 
erties including mechanical, thermal, electrical, and optical data, 
behavior as a solvent in some cases and towards solvents and 
gases in others. Wherever the data permits the arrangement of a 
table for a given single property it is discussed from the stand- 
point of being affected by external conditions, composition of the 
material, and aging of the material. 

Rubber manufacturers, particularly, will find the work of intense 
value. The detailed results of the effects and behavior of scores 
of compounding ingredients clarify a complex subject as simply 
as possible. The tabulated matter bears on all of the special 
phenomena related to vulcanization, aging, and on the variability 
of the primary raw material. 

It is also the aim of the two cooperating associations to more 
thoroughly acquaint the consumer of rubber goods with the special 
properties of rubber as it affects their particular use of it. Users 
of hose, for instance, coming in contact with foodstuffs, spirits, 
milk, vinegar, fruit, etc., should have a better working knowledge 
of rubber, which this reference work gives by including definite 
numerical answers in the tabulated data. 

Because of the lack of information about changes in the less 
usually studied properties during the aging of rubber, this subject 
has been given particular attention by the compilers. Throughout 
the book the aging of rubber is regarded as a factor modifying 
each property and wherever available tables are given following 
those on the effects of composition, This section of each property 
also includes such subjects as the effects of preservative paints, stor- 
age conditions, the effects (on electrical properties) of soaking in 
water, and any other deteriorating or preserving treatments for 
which information has been found. Unfortunately, due to in- 
adequate literature many desirable details regarding exact mixing 
and vulcanizing conditions are missing from the chapter on sponge 
and cellular rubber. 

Rubber test results are very sensitive to small differences in 
technique and rigid standardization of methods is essential if diff- 
erent laboratories are to agree on results. The recommended 
methods stressed in the book arise from a critical study of the 

best available standard methods, backed by the experience gained 
from numerous applications of testing methods. 

Rubber—Physical and Chemical Properties merits a position in 
the library of every rubber chemist, technologist and research 
worker, as one of the best available reference works in existence. 
It is interesting to note that the book is printed on latex paper. 
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STANDARD APPLIANCES FOR ANTI-FRrIcTION BEARING MouNTINGs. 
Distributed by the Bearing Appliance Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


This bulletin consists of 12 pages and presents a line of covers 
and other types for use with a wide range of bearing types and 
sizes. Various style covers, such as open covers with flingers and 
open covers with felt closures, are grouped in tables and listed, 
showing the group and part number. The majority of the booklet 
is devoted to these listings. 
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PETROLEUM—THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN INpDusSTRY. Prepared 
and published by the American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. 95 pp. 15 cents. 


Representing the second edition of the booklet “Oil,” published 
by the American Petroleum Institute in 1930, this latest edition is 
larger and answers many questions which have arisen since pub- 
lication of the original booklet. The purpose of “Petroleum” is to 
tell, in simple terms, of the operations and services involved in the 
transformation of this natural resource into useful products, a pur- 
pose it successfully accomplishes. A detailed description of the 
industry’s numerous operations, services and products would, of 
course, require a mammoth volume. Of particular interest to the 
rubber industry is the chapter on “Uses of Petroleum Products” 
which includes brief descriptions of distillates and residues. 

* 
METALINE OILLEss BEARINGS. Distributed by the Spadone Machine 

Company, Inc., 122 East 25th Street, New York City. 4 pp. 


This little pamphlet briefly and clearly describes and illustrates - 
the construction method and typical installations of Metaline Oil- 
less Bearings. The principle of Metaline lubrication is explained in 
a few short paragraphs. The protection of rubbing surfaces with 
Metaline plugs is also discussed. A table depicting the inside and 
outside diameters of the oilless bearings is given. 

7 
CrnpER RECLAIMING AND FLy Asu DtsposAL. Distributed by the 
United Conveyor Corporation, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 16 pp. 


Three functions of the Steamatic system developed by the United 
Conveyor Corporation, viz: vacuum sweeping for the power plant, 
fly ash and soot conveyor for rear passes, breeching, etc., and 
cinder reclaiming, are explained and described in this attractively 
printed booklet. Conveyor layouts in various factories are graphic- 
ally depicted, while special close-up photographs are used to point 
out the superior points of the systems. The booklet should be of 
interest to powerhouse superintendents. 

. 
SKF BALt AND RoL_eR BEARING TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES. Is- 
sued by SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. 32 pp. 


According to this catalog there are more than 11,000,000 SKF 
bearings in transmission equipment in world-wide use today. The 
catalog shows load ratings and diagrams of mountings for the ball 
and roller bearing pillow blocks featured by the company, as well 
as for flanged housings, take-up boxes, floor stands, etc. Several 
pages are devoted to a discussion of bearing problems, aids in the 
selection of ball and roller bearings, and dimensional and load 
data. A price list accompanies the catalog. 

* 
FRANCKE FLEx1B_LeE Coupiincs. Catalog No. 50. Issued by the John 

Waldron Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. 12 pp. 


Describing and illustrating the changes which have recently been 
made in the Francke flexible coupling line, this catalog is issued 
coincident with the new sales policy recently inaugurated by the 
John Waldron Corp. whereby the couplings and replacement 
parts are now offered directly by the company. In addition to 
describing the changes in design and materials, the catalog also 
gives complete tables of sizes for the various types, full directions 
for size selection and coupling service factors. 










































































Conflicting Statistics 


6 en ) surveys wv 
dent interests 


industry this coming Fall and Winter. Each survey 


recently conducted by indepen 


reached different conclusions, One, conducted by the 


Standard Statistics Company, arrives at the conclusion, 
among others, that replacement of worn out tires will 
be somewhat below the total for 1934. The other, 
sponsore d by the broke rag house of Jac kson & Curtis, 


sees an increased demand for tire replacements in 


dicated by the greater number of cars on the road and 


the increasing consumption of gasoline. Both are 


rreed, however, that sales of original tire units will 


~ 


a 
he ' { tial ' . . . 
Le SUDS antially necre ised OvetT last veal 

The vear of 1935 ] 


annual routine in production and sales. Faced with an 


impending mass stri 


ke in the early months tire manu- 
facturers maintained a production rate seldom equalled 
in the industry’s history, with the natural result that 
tire inventories soared. This immense inventory, un 
fortunately, was probably in part responsible for the 
low prices on tires which have existed all year. Now 
it develops that another precedent is to be upset. 

Generally, full tire production does not get well 
under way until mid-Winter. This year, however, tire 
production schedules will probably be in full swing by 
mid-October, This change in pace is due to the fact 
that new automobile models, which for years have 
been first displayed in January, will be shown this year 
in November. Automobile manufacturers, having en- 
joyed exceptionally good sales all year, are expecting 
to keep the pace up by stimulating Winter business 
through the expedient of advancing the date of the 
annual automobile exposition fully two months. 

It follows, therefore, that irrespective of the demand 
for tire replacements, tire manufacturers will be in 
full swing in the manufacture of tires for original 
equipment by mid-October, particularly if numerous 
new models require a change of tire size, which is 
usually the case in new automobile models. This ac 
tivity should extend well into 1935, especially if auto- 
mobile sales hold up. In any event, despite conflicting 
statistical reports, the tire manufacturers should be in 
a healthy position this Fall and Winter. 

* 


Labor Law Tesi 


NE of the keynotes in the Wagner Labor Law 
provides for “majority representation.” That is, 


any employees’ group which can prove that its mem- 


bership includes a majority of a company’s employes 


shall have the right to bargain for the entire labor per- 
sonnel of that company. It was to be expected that a 
clause of that nature would soon be put to the test 


after the bill became a law. The law also provides for 


Editorial Comment 


a National Labor Relations Board consisting of three 


determine the outlook of the tire 


has already upset the previously 






members created especially for the express purpose of 
settling labor disputes and guaranteeing the right of 
collective bargaining. 

The first complaint to be made to the Board has been 
filed by the United Automobile Workers, charging that 
the Bendix Products Corporation, of South Bend, 
Indiana, refuses to recognize the collective bargaining 
clause. The specific point at issue is the claim of the 
union that it represents all of the 14,000 Bendix 
labor workers by means of majority support, a point 
disputed by the corporation. More, the union’s com 
plaint asked the beard to conduct an election to prove 
its claim of representing a substantial majority of the 
workers 

In all probability the Board will hold hearings, and 
will then order an election. The predecessor board 
under the defunct N.R.A. followed this routine regu 
larly. This was the case experienced in the rubbet 
industry by Goodrich and Firestone and their respec 
tive unions. If Bendix refuses to abide by the 
Board’s final decision, the Board, under the terms of 
the Wagner Law, has the right to invoke the aid of 
the courts to compel compliance. Likewise, the cor- 
poration which believes itself aggrieved by the Board’s 
decision, may obtain a review of the order in any cir 
cuit court of appeals. We predict a long drawn out 
court battle. 

Because of the similarity of the Bendix dispute with 
that experienced by rubber manufacturers last year, 
both rubber managements and unions will follow this 
battle closely. Its eventual decision should have a 
definite reaction on the relationship of rubber manu 
facturers and their employes. It is possible, however, 
that rubber unions will not await the outcome of this 
industrial dispute but will seek to find their own 
answers in complaints of their own filing. 

aa 


Rubber Shipments 


HIPMENTS of crude rubber from countries 

involved in the restriction scheme continue to 
disappoint interested parties. It was reasonable to 
expect reduced exports beginning with July since the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee limited 
all exports to 65% of basic quotas after July 1. How- 
ever, current figures from Malaya indicate that rub 
ber shipments from that country for the month of 
August increased approximately 3,000 tons in face of 
the anticipated decline. Shipments in July were 
larger than June due to increased exports from 
Malaya, Ceylon and North Borneo. All in all the 
results of the restriction program thus far in the third 
quarter have been extremely disappointing to many. 
Nevertheless, high hopes are still held for the eventual 


success of the scheme. 
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GOODYEAR OBJECTS TO 
EXAMINER’S FINDINGS 


Files Brief with the Federal Trade 
Commission Listing Its Exceptions 
and Admitting Some Discrimination 
But Refutes the Examiner's Amount 


\ttorneys for the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, in a brief filed with 


the Federal Trade Commission at Wash- 
ington on August 13, took exceptions to 
the findings of the trial examiner’s report 
which has been turned over to the Com- 
mission but which has not as yet been 


made public In its brief Goodyear 
stressed the point that it admits granting 
a price discrimination to Sears, Roebuck 
& Company of $7,985,440, or 4.46% on the 
selling price of tires sold to the mail or- 
strongly refutes the ex- 
aminer’s report of an $18,197,481 discrimi- 
nation, or approximately 10% 

The Federal Trade Commission is at- 
tempting to prove that through price dis 
crimination Goodyear is cutting competi- 
tion in the sale of tires and tubes between 
other manufacturers and between Sears- 
Roebuck and other competing retail tire 
dealers, including selling Goodyear 
tires, such discrimination being a violation 
of the Clayton Anti-Trust Law. 


der house, but 


, 
those 


Five Objections Cited 


Summed up, Goodyear made five asser- 
tions in its brief, as follows: that the 
Federal trade examiner had failed to trans- 
late the dollar amount of the discrimina- 
tion into a percentage of a price; that he 
had improperly excluded from the ex- 
penses of Goodyear’s dealer business the 
net losses of company-owned stores; that 
he had erroneously made an equal prora- 
tion between Goodyear dealers and Sears- 
Roebuck business of Goodyear’s expenses 

advertising and selling Goodyear brand 
that he had erroneously charged as 
an expense of Goodyear’s business with 
Sears-Roebuck in 1931 the consideration of 
$1,250,000 paid by Goodyear for the 1931 
contract, instead of charging this amount 
as an expense of the Sears-Roebuck busi- 
ness in equal annual installments over the 
10-year period of the contract; and that, 
finally, the quantity of Sears-Roebuck’s 
purchases was responsible for several bene- 
hts to Goodyear. 

In support of its exceptions the Good- 
year brief points out the fact that it spent 
$35,076,325 in advertising Goodyear brand 
tires during the 1926-1933 period inclusive, 
and argues that none of this expense 
should be charged against the cost of 
Private brand tires manufactured and sold 
to Sears-Roebuck. The brief further cites 
the fact that during this period Sears- 
Roebuck spent $6,243,582 in advertising its 
Own brand of tires, $1,700,000 of this 
amount being expended for mail order ad- 
vertising, and the balance being spent in 
regular retail advertising. 


tires ; 





Rubbers and Overshoes 


In a recent issue of the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder the prediction is 
made that retail sales of rubbers and 
overshoes to men will be much 
larger during the winter of 1935-36 
than they were last season. The rea- 
sons for this prediction are stated to 


be several new features which will 
tempt male purchasers including: 
brown rubbers for the man whose 


be perfect; unlined 
rubbers which are washable inside 
as well as outside; the introduction 
of dull finish rubbers and overshoes, 


ensemble must 


some of them resembling moire in 
their finish; concealed zipper fas- 
teners and one-button (glove clasp) 


fasteners; and even close approxi- 
mations of an entire shoe with wing 





tip, foxing and lacing. 








Discussing the expenditures of these 
monies by both companies involved the 
Goodyear brief argues that the mail order 
house derived no substantial benefit from 
Goodyear’s advertising, while Goodyear re- 
ceived no selling advantage from Sears- 
Roebuck’s individual advertising. 

In filing its exceptions Goodyear, in the 
submitted brief, agreed with the trial ex- 
aminer that the profit and loss method 
is the proper way to determine the extent 
of the discrimination, but raised objection 
to the “particular profit and loss state- 
ment incorporated in the report.” It is 
Goodyear’s aim to reduce the amount of 
discrimination to a point where it would 
be justified under the Clayton Act “by 
reason of differences in costs of selling 
and transportation,” according to the brief 
It seems apparent from the tenor of Good- 


year’s brief that Trial Examiner John 
3ennett’s report found no _ specific law 
violation. 

According to published reports, attor- 


neys representing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission were expected to file a brief in 
answer to the Goodyear exceptions by 
September 1, but at this writing (Sep- 
tember 5) no such brief has become pub- 
lic. However, a census of opinion indi- 
cates that the Commission attorneys will 
uphold the trial examiner against Good- 


year’s contention that the discrimination 
was only 4.46%. 

In any event final oral arguments on 
the case, which has already been two 
years in the making, will be heard on 
September 17, after which the Commis- 


sion will render its report as to whether 
Goodyear has violated the anti-trust laws 
in its contract with Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. 

Later News: E. F. Haycraft and P. B. 
Morehouse, F.T.C. attorneys, have filed 
their answer to Goodyear’s exceptions 
charging Goodyear discriminated in its 
price and that sale of tires to Sears-Roe- 
buck “was not made in good faith to meet 
competition” as claimed by Goodyear in 
its brief. 


PROSPECTS INDICATE 
ACTIVE FALL SEASON 


Survey by Standard Statistics Co. Re- 
veals Rubber Industry’s Fiscal Posi- 
tion—Advancement of Auto Show to 
Favor Tire Manufacturers This Year 





Surveys conducted by statistical organi- 
zations in recent weeks indicate an active 
Fall season ahead for the rubber indus- 
try, with tire manufacturers expected to 
realize one of the busiest end-of-the-year 
periods experienced in years due, mainly, 
to the advancement of the introduction of 
new automobile models to November 2, 
1935, instead of the first week in January, 
1936, 

The fiscal position of the rubber in- 
dustry is summed up by the Standard 
Statistics Company, of New York City, 
as follows: average inventory costs of 
crude rubber are about 11 cents a pound, 
some 50% higher than the figure occurring 
a year ago; hourly wages in the last few 
months have been approximately 13% 
higher than a year ago; tire prices, de- 
spite price cutting tactics, are some 9% 
higher than they were last year. 


Tire Price Structure Weak 


Shipments of tires for all uses in 1934 
amounted to 46,785,000. According to the 
Standard survey the 1935 total should mod- 
erately exceed that figure. Replacements of 
worn out tires, however, are expected to 
be somewhat below the 1934 total, with the 
increased purchase of tires as original 
equipment making up the loss. The sur- 
vey also states that there seems to be no 
outspoken dissatisfaction with the present 
12 cent price of spot rubber. The weak- 
ness of the prevailing tire price structure 
is said to be due in part to the heavy 
inventories piled up early in the year by 
Akron manufacturers in anticipation of the 
threatened strike. 

Contrariwise to the replacement tire sales 
forecast of the Standard survey, the brok- 
erage house of Jackson & Curtis, New 
York City, visualizes an increased demand 
for tire replacements “indicated by the 
greater number of cars on the road and 
by the steadily increasing consumption of 
gasoline.” This survey also stresses the 
point that tire manufacturers will be kept 


busy this Fall and Winter due to the 
earlv holding of the annual automobile 
show. 


Discussing the possibility of a general 
rise in the prices of rubber articles the 
Jackson & Curtis survey states that if the 
65% of permissible quota exports under 
restriction is maintained for the balance 
of the year, and if the 1935 world con- 
sumption rate is equal to 1933 or 1934 as 
expected, then higher prices will result 
“dependent on the extent of the increase 
in consumption and the corresponding de- 
crease in world stocks.” 
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SUMMON RUBBERWORKERS 
TO AKRON CONVENTION 


An ofhcial union call to a convention in 
Akron on September 12 tor the purpose o 
organizing an international union of rub 
berworkers was issued in mid-August to 
some 55 to 60 federal unions in the rubber 


industry by Coleman C. Claherty, American 
Federation of Labor organizer for the rub 
ber trade. It is believed the session will last 


a tull week 

The convention marks one of the first 
steps in the program the American Fed 
eration of Labor to band gether the semi 
skilled workers of mass dustries into 


international unions, the real 
membership 


autonomous 
purpose behind the intensive 
drive started two years ago in the rubber 
industry. In the past only federal labor 
unions, each affiliated directly with the A 


F. of L. have been organized, such as the 
Goodyear local, the Firestone local, 
Each federal rubber union is permitted to 


send one delegate tor eacl 100 members 


represented, based on the per capita tax 
paid to the parent organization in July 
Delegates to attend the session from seve 
ral Akron unions have been elected. The 
Akron delegates are expected to play a 
leading role in the convention since they 
will represent unions in factories having 


the largest number members John 


House, president of the Goodyear local, has 

been ment oned as a possible president for 

the new international ur to be —-. 
Sentiment among the rubber union 


stresses the formation of an international 
union along industrial lines, i.e., to make 
eligible for membership all types of em- 
ployes in rubber factories irrespective ot 
their crafts. This point will probably be 
the chief topic at the Akron convention, 
which will be held at the Portage Hotel 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, under whose direction 
the official call for the convention was 1s- 
sued, was expected to be in Akron for the 
daily sessions 


NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 
WILL MEET OCTOBER 11 


oup will hold 
evening, Oc- 
Building 


The New York Rubber Gr 
its next meeting on Friday 
tober 11, in the clubrooms of the 


Trades Employers Association, at 2 Park 
Avenue, in New York City. The usual 
dinner will precede the meeting No 
speakers have yet been selected for the 


evening 

An invitation has beer 
Society of Rheology, which will 
two-day meeting on October 11 and 12 
in the auditorium of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in New York City, to join 
the members of the New York Rubber 
Group at the dinner scheduled for the 
evening of October 11 Many rubber tech 


extended to the 


hold a 


nologists are members of both organiza 
tions 

The two-day session of the Rheology 
group will feature symposiums on rubber, 
viscosity and mobility, and _ plastics 
Papers announced for the rubber sym 
posium include the following \ New 
Simplified Extrusion Plastome tes for Un 
vulcanized Rubber, by J. H. Dillon (Fire 
stone); Absolute Rheology of Raw Rub- 
ber, by M. Mooney (U. S. Rubber); Heat 
Generation in the Flexometer, by R. S 


Havenhill (St. Joseph Lead); Hysteresis 


Loss of Raw Vulcanized 1 Pigmented 
Rubber, by C. E. Barnett (N. J Zinc) 
and Further Work on the Drift of Rubber 


Bands under Constant Load, by M. L 
Braun of Catawba College, Salisbury, 
North Carolina 








100° Below Zero! 


A thought for hot peat is the fact 
that a temperature of one hundred de- 
grees below zero, the most Seles cold 


yet used on an industrial scale, is in- 
volved in the production of DuPrene 
This temperature is below anything 
naturally occurring on earth where 
the bottom report is 90° below in 
Siberia. Even stratosphere averages run 


only between 60 to 70 degrees below 
The extremely cold temperature used 
by Dupont is a factor in separating 
from acetylene “toa Lessee which is 


DuPr 


the base of 








CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP 
TO HOLD JOINT SESSION 


Arrange 


tween the 


concluded be- 
Chicago Rubber Group and the 
Chicago Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society hold a joint meeting of the 


‘ments have been 


two groups this Fall The joint session 
will be held on Friday evening, October 
25, in the Stevens Hotel, hicago Din- 
ner will be served at 6:15, according to 
present plans, in a private dining room 
At about 8 o'clock a talk will be heard, 
after which the regular group meetings of 
the Chicago Sections will be held 

The paper of the evening will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Norman A. Shepard, di- 
rector of chemical research for the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company Although 
Dr. Shepard, who has appeared before 


meetings several times, has not 
subject of his talk it is 
will be devoted to one of 
rubber chemists. Due 
to the joint meeting the program commit- 
tee is making arrangements to take care 
of some 600 persons, expecting one of the 
largest meetings held in Chicago by the 
American Chemical Society’s divisions in 
some time. 


divisional 
yet named the 
known that it 
general interest to 


R. I. Club Sets Meeting Date 


The next meeting of the Rhode Island 
Rubber Club will be held on September 19, 
at the Metacomet Golf Club, in East 
Providence, R. I. Although no featured 
speaker has yet been selected, Mr. F. E 
Rupert, secretary, states that there will be 
plenty of golf in the afternoon, and a 
steak dinner served at 7:00 P. M 

Later News: The speaker for the meet- 
ing will be A. E. Benson, head of the Tire 
Construction Division of the Product De- 
velopment Department, Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany Mr. Benson will “Pneu- 
matic Tires.” 


discuss 


Demonstrate Direction Compass 


To more fully acquaint the general public 


with the increased safety of air travel, the 
General Tire & Rubber Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, were 


the operation of 
September 


scheduled to demonstrate 
the radio direction compass, on 


7. Ray W. Brown, pilot of the General- 
owned “Miss Streamline” plane, was to 
swing around a huge circle covering ten 

stern cities in all, broadcasting from the 
plane and telling how he is being guided 
from city to city entirely by radio broad- 


casts from various key stations. The dem- 
onstration was arranged by executives of 
the Columbia net-work and William O'Neil. 
president of General Tire. 








THE 
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REVEAL FINAL DETAILS 
OF DAYTON ACQUISITION 


Final and complete details regarding 
acquisition of the McClaren Rubber Co 


pany, of Charlotte, North Carolina, by 

Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Compa: 
Dayton, Ohio, have been revealed. A 
nouncement of the acquisition was m 


in the previous issue. The McClaren { 
tory will be continued in operation wu: 
mid-September, after which date all of 
molds and machinery used in the manuf 
ture of McClaren tires will be transfer 
to the Dayton headquarters and the Ch 
lotte factory closed. The McClaren m 
ing equipment is valued at approximately 
$75,000, according to report. Dayton R 
ber’s acquisition of McClaren did not 


clude purchase of the company’s buildi: 
or cad 
The Southern factory, which was 


mitted to operate until mid- September for 
the sole purpose of disposing of an esti- 
mated $250,000 inventory, was established 
in 1919, and up until its dismantling was 
the largest tire manufacturing plant below 
the Mason and Dixon line. It manufactured 
a complete line of tires under the M. 
Claren trade name of a standard reported 
to be equal to tires produced by Dayt 
Rubber. McClaren’s annual business is said 
to have grossed between $2,000,000 and 
$2,500,000 for the last two years 

After removal of the McClaren tire mar 
ufacturing equipment to Dayton, McClaren 
tires will be manufactured in a separate 
Gicision. Irving Ejisbrouch, former M 
Claren president, will be in charge of their 
distribution. The McClaren distributing or- 
ganizations are being retained, these being 
scattered throughout the country. Four 
other McClaren members will transfer their 
activities to Dayton, these being Harry F 
Williams, who will act as sales manager 
for the McC laren Division; Charles G. Mil- 
ler, chemical engineer: P. ] Mayle, treas- 
urer; and A. G. Heller, production man 
ager. 


MEXICO IS PRODUCING 
MAJORITY OF ITS TIRES 


Although exports of automobile casings 


to Mexico from the United States num- 
bered 11,987 in the first four months of 
1935, an increase of 20% over the 9.987 


exported in the same period of 1934, the 
country is producing a large portion of its 
domestic tire requirements Total exports 
of tires to Mexico in the first four months 


of the current year by principal manufac- 
turing countries amounted to 15,579, of 
which 507 came from Canada, 20 from 
France, and 3,065 from the United King 
dom. 


It is believed, however, that a large part 
of these shipments were tires of the larger 
sizes for trucks and buses which are not 
as yet being produced in large quantities 
in Mexico. 

The apparent influence of the 
tire manufacturing industry upon 
of tires to that country may be seen by 
a comparison of statistics for 1929 - 
1934. In 1929 tire a to Mexico nut 
bered 185.959 automobil- asings, of whic 
86 per cent originated in » United States, 
while in 1934 the total was 54500, of whi oa 
78 per cent originated in the United Sta 

Mexican imports of crude rubber reflec 
this increased tire manufacturing activity, 
for in 1933 they amounted to 2,006,733 kilos 
and in 1934 to 2,844,106 kilos. This shows 
that Mexico is rapidly changing from a 
country importing large quantities of pneu 
matic tires to one which produces the bulk 
of its own requirements 


Mexican 


exports 
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FEW RUBBER DIVISIONS 
SHOW ANY IMPROVEMENT 


Upsetting predictions made earlier in 

1e year, tew divisions of the rubber in- 
ustry show improvements during the first 
alf of 1935 over the preceding year, ac- 
ording to an industrial survey by Dun & 
sradstreet, Inc. Slight gains were re- 

ded in January and February but in 

e months that followed neither output 
or sales succeeded in reaching the 1934 

ymparatives, according to the report. 

Restricted tire distribution resulted in 
eavy additions to inventories, which un- 
settled the price structure and, instead of 
making a planned mark-up of 20 per cent 
in quotations, which was needed to insure 
profitable operations, manufacturers were 
forced to extend further concessions to 
lealers. While one of the leading tire 
makers (Goodrich) reported larger profits 
as well as a 9.95 per cent sales increase 
for the first six months over last year’s, 
another (Goodyear) had a sales gain of 
11.32 per cent, but profits were under the 
1934 figures. 

With the exception of the mechanical 
goods division, for which an increase of 5 
to 10 per cent was reported over the 1934 
showing for the comparative six months, 
output of rubber goods was not on a par 
with last year’s level, according to the sur- 
vey. Minor gains were recorded for the 
production of golf balls, rubberized bathing 
suits, and garden hose, and there was a 
broader demand for rubberized thread. 
Manufacturers of rubber sundries, hospital 
and surgical supplies showed but slight 
variance from their schedules of a year 
ago. 

In the manufacture of automobile tires, 
production each month this year, with 
the exception of January and February, 
was below the corresponding 1934 totals. 
This reduced output for the six months to 
25,951,456 tires, a decline of 1,053,717, or 
3.9 per cent from the 27,005,173 units 
turned out in the first half of 1934. 

Inventories of tires, which had been re- 
duced to 9,455,000 units at the close of 
December, 1934, increased to 10,398,000 on 
January 31, 1935. This rise was extended 
through February and March, and there 
was no decrease of consequence until June 
30, when tires in the hands of manufac- 
turers dropped to 10,755,400 units, a de- 
crease of 3.4 per cent from May, but a gain 
of 5.2 per cent over 1934. 

During the first half of the current year, 
consumption of crude rubber by manufac- 
turers in the United States was smaller 
for four of the six months than in 1934. 
The year started auspiciously, with Janu- 
ary consumption of 47,103 long tons repre- 
senting a rise of 28.5 per cent from De- 
cember and a gain of 19.9 per cent over 
January, 1934. In February, the figure 
dropped to 43,187 long tons, a loss of 8.3 
per cent from January, but above 1934 by 
6.3 pér cent. 

For each month that followed a decline 
was registered from the 1934 compara- 
tives, which ranged from 0.3 per cent for 
April to a high of 9.5 per cent for March. 
[he gains in January and February, how- 
ever, were sufficiently large to carry con- 
sumption for the six months to 255,815 
long tons, which exceeded the 1934 total 
of 254,908 long tons by 0.4 per cent, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by The Rub- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 

This small gain may cause a downward 
vision of the estimate of 1935 consump- 
n, which was placed at 500,000 long tons 
the beginning of the year. In 1934 the 
total was 454,350 long tons, which was 
larger by 13.7 per cent than in 1933, and 


© 
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surpassed all records back to 1929, when 
consumption established a peak of 469,804. 

Higher operations in industrial plants 
have broadened demand for mechanical 
rubber goods, such as belting, hose, pack- 
ing, washers, and insulating materials, sales 
in this division averaging 10 to 15 per 
cent larger than during the comparative 
six months of 1934. The long rainy Spring 
lifted sales of raincoats and rubber foot- 
wear 15 to 25 per cent above last year’s 
level. 

While the rise in new equipment sales 
of tires paralleled closely that of automo- 
bile production, tire shipments for the first 
six months of this year totalled 24,627,484, 
or less by 1,101,114 units than in 1934. 
This was attributed to a decline of nearly 
3,000,000 in replacement sales, due to the 
widening popularity of retreaded tires, as 
between two and five million tires were 
retreaded during this period. 

The 5 manufacturers of rubber goods 
declared bankrupt in 1934 represented the 
fewest number for any year since 1930, and 
the involved indebtedness of $62,551 was 
the smallest on record This favorable 
showing, however, has not been continued 
in 1935, as for the seven months of this 
year 3 failures were listed with liabilities 
of $159,056, or more than double those for 
the full year of 1934 and above the 1933 
total. 


DIVERSITY AND NEWNESS 
FEATURE CHEMICAL SHOW 


Principal keynotes of the 15th Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industry, which is to be 
held during the week of December 2-7, at 
the Grand Central Palace, in New York 
City, will be diversity and newness, accord- 
ing to the exposition directors. They de- 
fine diversity as the result of new emerg- 
ence by every branch of the chemical and 
related industries in the recovery period, 
and newness as being the summation of 
the research and development results which 
have been carried forward during the past 
five years. 

Attracting larger attendances each year 
it is held, the 1935 exposition is being 
planned to induce still larger crowds. It 
will cover not only the field of raw ma- 
terials and production machinery, but tke 
interests of successful marketing will have 
sections devoted to materials handling, 
packaging, bottling, labeling, and on up to 
the final marketing of chemical industrial 
products of all types. A group of exhibits 
will pertain particularly to the brewing and 
distilled spirits industry. A feature of the 
exposition will be the awarding of a bronze 
plaque, suitably engraved to the company 
most contributing to the meritorious ad- 
vances of the industry, by Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering. A similar plaque 
was won by the Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Corporation at the last exposition. 

The 15th Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries is under the personal direction of 
Charles F. Roth, manager, International 
Exposition Company, with headquarters in 
the Grand Central Palace. Mr. Roth has 
directed the expositions since their incep- 
tion in 1915. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer Moves 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., has moved its 
executive offices from lower Manhattan to 
295 Madison Avenue in New York City, 
where it occupies the entire fortieth floor. 
The building adjoins the Chemists’ Club. 
The removal to larger and more convenient 
quarters is coincident with the 15th anni- 
versary of the company’s founding and is 
said to be the result of increased business 
activity in the chemical consuming indus- 
tries. 









COMPLETE DETAILS OF 
KELLY REORGANIZATION 





Details regarding the reorganization of 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
whereby the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany acquired control through an exchange 
of cash and Goodyear stock for Kelly- 
Springfield stocks and notes, are rapidly 
being completed, It has been definitely de- 





EDMUND S. BURKE 


cided that Kelly-Springfield will be oper- 
ated as a wholly owned, but wholly inde- 
pendent, subsidiary of Goodyear 

Edmund S. Burke, who first joined Kelly- 
Springfield early last year as assistant gen- 
eral manager, was elected president in July 
of the same year upon the resignation of 
W. H. Lalley, and who acted as one of 
the trustees during the company’s financial 
difficulties, has again been appointed presi- 
dent. In his first statement upon resum- 
ing the presidency, Mr. Burke made it clear 
that Kelly-Springfield would continue to 
produce a complete line of passenger car, 
truck and bus tires and tubes, in addi- 
tion to the accessories and repair materials 
previously produced. 

This statement caused some surprise in 
the industry, since it was believed that 
Goodyear offered to reorganize the com- 
pany with cash and exchange of stock for 
the purpose of acquiring the Cumberland 
(Maryland) factory for its own uses. It 
was further believed that the Kelly-Spring- 
field tire line would be discontinued and the 
factory devoted to the manufacture of other 
lines of merchandise. However, it is ap- 
parent that Kelly-Springfield will continue 
to operate precisely as it did in the past 
forty-one years of its existence. 

All of the assets of the old Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Company have been transferred 
to the new company, except a claim for re- 
fund of United States income and excess 
profits taxes, in exchange for cash and 
Goodyear common stock. A fund has been 
set aside to meet the claims of general cred- 
itors and other expenses approved by the 
United States District Court of Maryland 
which confirmed the Goodyear plan of re- 
organization on August 5. Holders of 10 
year 6% subordinate notes are to surrender 
their notes to the Public National Bank 
and Trust Company, 76 William Street, 
New York City, while holders of certifi- 
cates for $6.00 preference stock or com- 
mon stock are to surrender them to the 
New York Trust Company, 100 Broadway, 
New York City. 











Names in 


the News 





MASON. president. Rub Novelties, 


Tom 
Ltd., Manchester, England, has visit 
Rubber Company factory 


ing the Pioneer 


been 


at Willard, Ohio. Mr. Mason concern 
handles the sale of Pioneer ducts i 
England 

Louis J. DeHotczer resigned his position 
with Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn., and 
became associated with the Accurate Manu 
facturing Company, Garfield, N. J., as fac 
tory manager as of August 1 

WiL_tiAM M. HuNTER, as iated with the 
New York Belting & Packing Company for 
the past ten years has resigned from that 
company, and has been appointed to a sales 
position with the Boston branch of | Ss 
Rubber Product Inc., in the Mechanical 
Goods Division 

H. E. Brytue, vice-president, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, was awarded a 
20-year service pin last month. He joined 
Goodyear on July 1, 1915, and acted as fac 
tory manager for California Goodyear for 


assistant to 


n to his other 


many years At 
President Litchfield, it 


duties 

RALPH W. Grant has been appointed 
Eastern sales representative for the Na 
tional Rubber Machinery Company, of 
Akron, to replace Harry |. SmitH who 
recently resigned t forn s own sales 
agency as reported elsewher¢ his issue 
Orto | KUHLKE has ( placed in 
charge tre West ! t perating 
uit of the Akrot eadquart 

AttyN K. Tuayer, Akron representative 
for C. K. Williams & Company, was 
named president of the Portage Camera 
Club last month succeeding Joseph Brady 


The club meets at the Akron Y. M. C. A 


nH. C 


ACKEN has been appoint 


ct 
manager of the Omaha ( Nebraska) 
branch of the United Stat Rubber Com 
pany’s tire division He was formerly 
located in Chicagt 


MaArtTIN H. Kupper has been named di 


rector of advertising and industrial rela- 
tions of the American Foundry Equip- 
ment Company, Mishawaka, Indiana. He 
was formerly associated with the Link 
Belt Company, and prior to that with the 
toston Gear Works 


and 


Lead 


resident 


JOHN \ 


director of 


SCHAEFFER, vict 
res¢ irch, | agle Piche T 


Company, assumed the post of president 
of Franklin and Marshall College. Frank 
lin, Pennsylvania, last month He was 
associated with Eagle-Picher wr 24 vears 

Miss VernNA Mae Greer. cashier of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. Akron, 
since 1908, was listed as one f America’s 
16 most representative business women, in 
the September issue of Fortune 

Goprrey L. Carnor, head of Godfrev L 


Nor- 
with 


professor- 


Cabot. Inc.. of Boston. has endowed 
wich University. Northfield, Vermont, 
a substantial gift to found a 


ship in air traffic, regulati and trans- 
portation, the chair to be named in honor 
of his eldest son, JAMES TAcKSON CAROT, 


who died five years aco. Mr. Cabot is a 


trustee of the university. 


Puitip J. Ketty, formerly associated 
with Goodrich as advertising manager, and 
more recently connected with the Meldrum 
& Fewsmith advertising agency, has joined 
Harry Latz Service, Inc., of New York 


City, as executive vice-president. 
PAUL VAN CLEEP, executive of Van Cleef 
Bros., Chicago, is now in Europe contacting 


foreign representatives of that 
He is expected to return to the United 
States about October 17. 


company. 


Porter D. CoLtins, formerly branch 
manager for Goodyear in Michigan and 
Calitornia, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Com 
Cumberland, Maryland. Goodyear re 
absorbed Kelly-Springfield but is op 


pany, 
cently 


erating it as an independent corporation 
i ; 4 1 +} r } 
JosEPH BrecKLey has joined the techni 


cal sales department of the Titanium Pig 
ment Company, New York. He was form- 
associated with the Dovan Chemical 
d prior to that was in the em 


Seamless Rubber Company 


erly 
Company an 
loy t the 


HARRY KLEINERT, factory manager of the 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company, ( 


Point, | ae ae Europe 


sailed for 


last month on a combined business and 
pleasure trip, accompanied by Mrs. Klein 
ert. He will return about October 1 

Ep SHEAHAN, general superintendent o 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
factory at Sydney, Australia, arrived in th 
United States last month, and will attend 


onterence 


the Goodyear Interplant ( 
Akron which opens September 25th. 
president, American 


F. B. Jewett, vice 


Telephone & Telegraph Company, and head 
of the research staff of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, addressed a group of 
Good employes in Akron recently. He 


| “ ” 
spoke on “Research 


W. J. Lattimore has resigned his posi 
tion with the research staff of C. K 
Williams & Company, Easton, Pennsyl 
vania. He is expected to announce a new 
‘onnection with a New York company 
shortly. 


t 


Ray W. Brown, aeronautical sales man- 
ager, General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, was one of the honorary pall bear- 
ers for the unfortunate Wiley Post, killed 
in the tragic air crash in Alaska along with 
the inimitable Will Rogers 


S. F. Poppe and R. F. Hoven, both of 
whom have been actively associated with the 
Poppe Rubber & Tyre Company, Middlesex, 
England, have been taken into partnership. 


F. B. Davis, chairman of the board, U. S 
Rubber Company, New York, was appointed 
one of the original trustees of the Ameri- 
can Wild Life Institute, formed last month 
by leading sportsmen to protect wild life 
and restore its natural habitat wherever 


possible 


H. C. Bucper the purchasing de- 
partment of the B Goodrich Company, 
Akron, was scheduled to sail for Singapore 
on September 7 from San Francisco where 
he will assume new duties in the crude 
rubber purchasing division 


of 
FE 
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Herbert W. MAXSON, manager of publi 
relations, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron 
was a field judge and a member of the ad- 
visory committee, at the recent air races 
held in Cleveland. 



















































































J. L. Eart, who had been in charge of 
tire sales to oil firm distributors for the 
Mohawk Rubber Company, Akron, ha 
been named vice-president and genera 
manager of that company. He was former]; 
associated with the Goodyear and Lee com 
panies. 

Henry J. KEHE has joined the chemistry 
and chemical engineering staff of the B. | 
Goodrich Company, Akron 

Eric N. BLAcKsTEAD, formerly in charg: 
»f laboratory sales for the Ansbache: 
Siegle Corporation, is now acting as Nev 
England technical adviser for the company 


HuTCcHINS, advertising director « 
Rubber Company, 


has r¢ 


he Bs 
the Goodyear Tire & 
Akron, for the past 
signed that post and joine 1 the executive 
staff of the J. Walter Thompson Company 
advertising agency. He will maintain head 
quarters in the New York offic 


seven 


years 
\ a ; 


Hauser Returning to U. S. 


Dr, 
known 
chemist of the Semperit Aust: eri 
Rubber Works, Ltd.. of Vienna, since 193 


is returning to the United States 


Hauser has been appointed Associate P1 
fessor oft Chemical Engineering at th 
Massachusetts Institute f Technolog 


Cambridge, Mass., ll assun 
duties this Fall. He has also been 1 
tained by the R. T. Vanderbilt Company 





and the Dewey & Almy Chemical (| 
pany and will work clos the 
spective laboratories 

Graduated from the University 
Vienna in 1921, with a Ph. D. degree, Dr 
Hauser served as assistant to Profess 
Max Born at Gottingen, Germany 
year, became first research chemist 


Krause Dried Products Company in 1922, 


chief chemist of the Co 1-Chemic: 
Laboratory of Metallgesellschaft A.G. in 
1925, and later joined the Semperit Works 


Due to his research activities the first 
ommercial for concentrating late 
was developed. He has also pi 
many of the present exten uses 
latex including those associated with s 
on shoes and rubber-impregnated fabrics 
He is a member of many international 
rubber and chemical associations and has 
written several books treating with rubber 
technology. Recently Dr. Hauser com 
pleted a round-the-world tour 





process 
ynieere 
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Smith Sails to Europe 


Harry J. Smith, of the recently-or 
ganized Continental Machinery Company, 
Inc., New York City, sailed last week 
on the Aquitania, accompanied by Mrs 
Smith. He will spend several months 
covering all of Europe wherever rubber 
companies are located, consulting on a 
number of large projects Continental 
Machinery is working on. 








Handling I.R.I Transactions 


The Engineers Book Shop, 168 East 46th 
Street, New York City, advises that it 
has made arrangements with the Secretary 
of the Institution of the Rubber Industry, 
London, for several copies of the bi 
monthly publication issued by it, i.e., I. R. 1 
Transactions, for distribution in the United 
States. 
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Financial News 





GOODRICH 6-MONTH NET 
INCREASED OVER 1934 


Net profit of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, and subsidiaries, for the six months 
ended June 30, 1935, amounted to $1,553,040, 
after the deduction of all charges, which 
compares with $1,486,956 reported as net 
profit for the corresponding 1934 period. 
Current net profit is equal to 45 cents a 
share on 1,156,101 common shares out- 
standing, after preferred dividends, which 
compares with 40 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock in the preceding year’s period. 

Gross sales for the 1935 period were re 
ported at $59,161,319 as compared with 
$52,363,157 for the corresponding 1934 
period. Net profits from operations were 
reported at $2,902,977 before adding profits 
from the sale of Goodrich securities and the 
purchase of Goodrich bonds, amounting to 
$222,769, and before deducting interest 
charges of $1,272,706 and $300,000 provis- 
ion for Federal income taxes 

The consolidated balance sheet as of June 
30, including the Hood Rubber Company 
balance sheet (Hood Rubber became a 
Goodrich subsidiary again on June 13) 
shows current assets of $72,970,375 against 
current liabilities of $17,412,030, a ratio of 
4.19 to 1. The balance sheet shows a surplus 
of $107,535 contrasted with a deficit of 
$2,122,364 in the profit-and-loss account on 
December 31, 1934. The improvement was 
due to the net earnings and a direct credit 
of $676,859 representing the excess of the 
net worth of Hood Rubber on June 30 
over the book value of Goodrich’s invest- 
ment in Hood Rubber. Goodrich bank loans 
were reported as being $5,375,000 on June 
30. 


UNITED CARBON PROFIT 
INCREASED OVER 1934 


Operations of the United Carbon Com- 
pany, and subsidiaries, for the first half of 
1935, resulted in a net profit of $937,969 
after deducting all charges, which is equiva- 
lent to $2.36 a share on 397,885 no-par 
shares of common stock outstanding. This 
profit compares with $670,373, equivalent 
to $1.67 a share on 370,127 common shares 
outstanding, in the first six months of the 
previous year. 

For the second quarter of 1935 United 
Carbon showed a net profit of $460,336, 
after deducting all charges, which compares 
with a $477,633 profit reported in the first 
quarter. The 1935 April-June profit amount- 
ed to $1.16 a share on 397,885 common 
shares as compared with $1.21 a share on 
394,327 common shares in the first quarter 
and 90 cents a share on 370,127 common 
shares, after preferred dividend payments, 
in the second quarter of 1934. 


U. S. Rubber Nets $658,580 


As indicated by its preliminary statement, 
details of which appeared in our previous 
issue, the United States Rubber Company 
showed a net profit of $658,580 for the six 
months ended June 30, 1935, after depre- 
ciation and other charges. Total net sales 
for the period amounted to $57,722,837 as 
compared with sales of $52,495,958 in the 
first six months of the previous year. Total 
current assets are reported at $60,275,290 
against total current liabilities of $19,048,- 


100. U. S. Rubber’s plantations had a profit 
of approximately $215,000 after all charges, 
these earnings not being included in the re- 
sults of the U. S. Rubber Company reported 
above. The company’s statement shows tax 
charges during the first six months of 1935 
amounting to approximately $4,340,000. 


Intercontinental Has Loss 


Intercontinental Rubber Company, and 
subsidiaries, report a loss of $60,856, after 
depreciation, for the first six months of 
1935, which compares with a deficit of 
$39,891 reported for the corresponding 1934 
period. Depreciation amounted to $40,599 
against $65,899 in the first half of last year. 
In a report to stockholders President 
George H. Carnahan siated that for 1935 
the company’s Sumatra plantation has been 
given an increase in recognized standard 
production to 2,179,352 pounds, but will be 
permitted to export only 60% of that 
amount according to present indications. 


Columbian Carbon Net Rises 


Columbian Carbon Company, and subsi- 
diaries, in a preliminary statement, reports 
net profit of $1,502,492 for the first six 
months of the current year after deducting 
taxes, depreciation, depletion, and minority 
interests, equal to $2.79 a share on 537,- 
681 no-par shares of common stock. This 
compares with a net profit of $1,185,529, or 
$2.20 a share on 538,420 shares of common 
stock, in the first half of 1934. Based on a 
comparison of Columbian Carbon’s profits 
for the first quarter of the fiscal year and 
the six month’s period, profit for the second 
quarter of the year was set at $715,034 after 
charges and taxes, equal to $1.22 a share on 
537,681 shares of common stock. 


Thermoid Co. Earns $146,878 


After deducting all expenses, including in- 
terest of $73,073 on its 6% notes and an 
allowance of $65,439 for depreciation, the 
Thermoid Company, and its wholly owned 
subsidiaries, report a net operating profit 
of $146,878 for the first six months of 
1935, as compared with a net profit of 
$93,446 for the same period of 1934. The 
1935 six-month profit does not include pro- 
vision for income taxes. 


Jenkins Earnings Drop 


Jenkins Bros., Inc. report.a net income 
after depreciation, taxes, and other charges, 
but before Federal Income Tax, of $86,272 
for the six months ended June 30, 1935. 
This is equal to 51 cents a share on 125,824 
common shares, after 7% preferred divi- 
dends. The current reported profit com- 
pares with a profit of $110,259, or 71 cents 
a share on 125,744 common shares in the 
first six months of 1934. 


Raybestos-Manhattan Profit 


For the first six months of 1935 Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc. reports a net profit of 
$752,360 after depreciation, Federal taxes, 
and other charges, equal to $1.17 a share on 
638,600 no-par capital shares, excluding 37,- 
412 treasury shares, which compares with 
$719,832, or $1.12 a share on 642,900 in the 
1934 period. 







GOODYEAR’S EARNINGS 
SLIGHTLY UNDER 1934 


In the first six months of 1935 the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, and subsi- 
diaries, earned a net profit of $2,404,778, 
after depreciation, interest, Federal taxes, 
subsidiary dividends, and other charges, 
which was slightly under the net profit of 
$2,617,197 reported for the first half of the 
preceding year. 

Current net profit is equal to $3.19 a 
share on 752,854 no-par shares of $7 cumu- 
lative first preferred stock, as compared 
with $3.44 a share on 759,720 shares of the 
same stock in 1934. Despite the loss in net 
profit earned, Goodyear’s total sales in the 
reported period were 11% higher than in 
the corresponding 1934 period. 

A premium amounting to $606,492 on the 
recapitalization of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company of Canada was charged to 
surplus in the six months ended on June 30, 
1935. Goodyear retired considerable 7% 
preferred stock on its Canadian subsidiary 
and concurrently issued and sold $6,000,000 
of 5% accumulative preferred stock, the 
transaction resulting in a reduction of pre- 
ferred stock charges prior to common stock 
dividends, according to the current report. 

President Litchfield, in making the six- 
month report public, stated that the loss in 
profit, despite increased sales, was due to 
the disastrous price wars experienced in the 
first few months of the current year. He 
also announced the regular quarterly pre- 
ferred dividend of $1 per share payable on 
October 1 to stockholders of record on 
September 1. 


N. J. Zinc Reports Profit 


For the quarter ended June 30, 1935, the 
New Jersey Zinc Company reports net in- 
come of $1,113,324, after deducting taxes, 
depreciation, contingencies, and _ other 
charges, equivalent to 57 cents a share on 
1,963,264 shares of $25 par value stocks. 
In the preceding quarter the profit was re- 
ported at $1,060,889, or 54 cents a share. In 
the June quarter of 1934 profit amounted 
to $994,304, or 51 cents a share. For the six 
months ending June 30, 1935, net income 
was $2,174,213, after taxes and other 
charges, compared with $2,086,511 in the 
first half of 1934, 


International Trade Declines 


Estimates of international tire trade in 
exports by principal manufacturing com- 
panies, revealed by the Department of Com- 
merce, show a decline of 19% in the first 
six months of 1935 as compared with the 
same period of 1934, and a 14% decline 
compared with the first six months of 1933, 
the figures for the three years being 2,199,- 
000, 2,712,000 and 2,567,000 casings, respec- 
tively. Only two countries exported more 
tires than in 1934, these being Germany and 
Japan. Exports from the United States 
show a 23% loss, while exports from the 
United Kingdom show a 14% loss. 





Wilson Factory Re-opened 


Coincident with the settling of its em- 
ployee difficulties, the factory of the Wilson 
Rubber Company, Canton, Ohio, was re- 
opened late last month. Since its employes 
walked out on strike several months ago 
pickets have surrounded the Wilson fac- 
tory and were not withdrawn until the em- 
ployes voted against representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor representing 
them with the management. Shortly after 
this vote was taken the employes returned 
to work. 



































































































































































‘Ss b it uaries 





Henry P. Rand 


Henry P. | found Rand 
Rubber Comp Bb New Y 
died is the re 
September lt . ‘ ' 1 h 
summer | 5 

1 ¢ nnect t | he i i Mr Rand 





was recovered an i la rit arte mre 
of undetermined n brol ut His 
wife and a maid, also in the house when 
the fire started, « ped irme I, al 
though a neighbor trying to fight his way 
upstairs to answer M Rand's cry t 
aid, was severely burned a roke a leg 
when fire forced him to ill down a 
flight of stairs Mr. Rand was born in 
New York City 81 years ago, and re 


ceived his education at the local public 
schools. Fifty-five years ago he founded 
the Rand Rubber Company in Brooklyn, 
remaining as its president until his retire 
ment several years ago when he was suc 
ceeded by his Leroy H. Rand, who 
still occupies the presidency After his 
retirement, the elder Mr. Rand acted in 
an advisory capacity His official resi- 
dence was at 346 New York Avenue, in 
Brooklyn, but he maintained the sufhmer 
home at Stony Creek and a winter home 
in Florida Funeral services were held 
on September 6th at the New York and 
Brooklyn Funeral Parlor, in Brooklyn, 
with interment in Mount Neboh Cemetery, 
Glendale, Long Island, New York, Sur 
viving Mr. Rand are his widow, his son 
LeRoy, and two daughters 


son, 


Franklin L. Meyer 


Franklin L 
former instructor otf 
Trenton School of 


Meyer, rubber chemist, and 

electricity at the 
Industrial Art, died 
August 23 at Custer, South Dakota, after 
an illness of several years. He was 60 
years old. Mr. Meyer was rubber chemist 
for the John A. Roebling’s Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., for 33 years and also 
head of the insulating laboratory during 


Sons 


that time. He resigned the position four 
years ago to accept the art school posi- 
tion. Last May he suffered a stroke and 


went west He was a native of Sutton, 
Nebraska, and came to Trenton in 1898 
after being graduated as an elecirical engi 
mm the University of Nebraska 

he R ng Company had been having 

ts wire insulated at the plant of the 
Murray Rubber Company and later estab- 
lished its own plant for that work. Thirty 
years ago few Ileges had courses in 
rubber chemistry and Mr. Meyer had t 
nstruct his own assistants Mr. Meyer 
was a member of the Hamilton Avenue M 
E. Chur ind Sunday School, Trenton 
He is s ved by is wife and daughter 


Merwin ]. Goldner 


Merw 1. Goldner, secretary, and one of 
the founders of the Corduroy Rubber Com 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan, died o1 
August 1 at his home in Grand Rapids, 
after an extended illness of two and one 
hal yea at the age of 45. Born in Grand 
Rapids he resided in the vicinity of that 

y during his entire life. Graduated from 
Centra High School in 1910 he soon be- 
came associated with the Diamond Rubber 
Company, later joining the United States 
Tire Company, becoming office manager 
of the local branch. Together with L. A 


Brown he organized the Corduroy Rubber 
Company and was its secretary from its in- 
ception until his death. An eminent sports- 
man he was responsible for a state 
rearing pond at the Corduroy factory. For 
years | rare 


bass 


he maintained a coilection of 
breeds of chickens, ducks and geese at his 
farm home. Mr. Goldner was also a promin- 
ent clubman being a member of many social 
organizations. Funeral services were held 
on August 3 at his home. He leaves a 
widow, father, brother and three sisters. 


James E. Tranter 


James E. Tranter, associated with the 
auditing department of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company for the past 19 years, 
died on September 3 at St. Thomas Hospi- 
tal, Akron, at the age of 58. A resident 
of Akron for the last 


thirty-five years, 
Mr. Tranter was a member of Akron 
Lodge, 83, F. and A. M. Funeral serv 


ices were held on September 6 at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, with burial in Rose Hill 
Cemetery. He leaves a son, daughter, and 
three sisters. 
Robert Lindley 
Robert Lindley, chief electrician for 
more than twenty-two years for the Ham- 
ilton Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
Trenton, N. J., died on August 17 at the 
after an illness of several 
months, He was a member of Trenton 
Forest, Tall Cedars of Lebanon. Burial 
took place in Trenton. He leaves a widow, 
three sons and four daughters 


age of 63 





Footwear Factory at Selangor 


Known as the Malayan Rubber Works, 
a small rubber footwear factory has been 
started at Klang, Selangor, in Malaya. The 
company is utilizing machinery purchased 
from the Tan Kah Kee concern which was 
recently liquidated. In operation § since 
early June, the Malayan Rubber Works is 
renorted to be turning out approximately 
1,000 pairs of rubber shoes daily, and ex- 
pects to increase this rate soon. 
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EXPORTED RUBBER GOODS 
SHOW AN 11% DECLINE 


During the month of May exports of 
rubber products from the United States 
were valued at $1,745,173, a decrease of 
approximately 11% below exports shipped 
in May of 1934, according to the Leather 
and Rubber Division of the Department of 
(_ommerce. 

Exports of all classes of rubber foot- 
wear increased, however, and other items 
in which the May volume was especially 
good included rubber soles, rubber bolting, 
rubberized auto cloth and water bottles 
and fountain syringes. 

Tire shipments were especially low in 
all lines, and likewise rubber heels, soling 
and top lift sheets, toy balloons, erasers, 
reclaimed rubber and rubber manufactures 
not specified suffered a lower than average 
volume of trade, statistics show 

The aggregate value of rubber goods ex- 
ports for the first five months of the year, 


totaling $9,360,318, remained well ahead 
of last year, when the five-month total 
was $8,839,533. 

United States imports of rubber prod- 
ucts into the United States during May 
were valued at $136,554, against $185,812 


in May, 1934, but the deciine is more appar- 
ent than real, being largely the result of 
lower prices on several lines of goods 
which are being imported to an increasing 
extent, it was stated. 


Ohio Rubber Expanding 


In anticipation of increased business pros- 
pects this Fall and Winter, the Ohio Rub- 
ber Company, Willoughby, Ohio, is erecting 
a large three story building to better house 
its milling and compounding department. 
Additional moves include the replacing of 
two small Banburys with one of the larger 
and newer models. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany was expected to release its initial 
order to Ohio Rubber for parts and ac- 
cessories sometime in September 


Canada Footwear Values Drop 


Values fixed for duty purposes on twenty- 
six different classifications of rubber foot- 
wear were revised downward recently by 
the Minister of National Revenue of Can- 


ada. The revision does not affect rubber 
footwear entitled to entry under the 
sritish preference. The revision affects 


large, medium and small sizes 


Machine Tool Show Open 


Said to be the largest industrial exposi- 
tion ever held in the United States, the 1935 
Machine Tool Show opened in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium at Cleveland, Ohio, on Sep- 
tember 11. Sponsored by the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, the expo- 
sition is scheduled to continue for 10 days, 
closing on the night of September 21. Ma- 
chine tools of every description are on ex- 
hibition, 


Raybestos Buys Multibestos 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. 
J., has purchased the manufacturing equip- 
ment, trade-marks and good will of the 
Multibestos Company, a subsidiary of the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. It is understood that the 
purchase, effected September 4, did not 
include the replacement inventory of Multi- 
bestos. It is further understood that Rav- 
bestos-Manhattan will continue to operate 
Multibestos as a subsidiary. 
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Stating that producers were keenly dis- 
appointed in the results of the restriction 
scheme to date, T. M. D. Lowinger, dele- 
gate from the Malaya States to the Inter- 
national Rubber’ Restriction Committee, 
which met in Singapore the week of August 
12, suggested further quota limitations to 
reduce annual world stocks by 200,000 long 
tons. According to the Malayan delegate 
a reduction of stocks in this amount, as ot 
July 1, 1935, could be accomplished without 
imposing too high a price on the consumer 
and would bring increased benefits to the 
producers. No action has yet been taken 
on the suggestion. 

According to a resume of the restriction 
scheme by the Leather and Rubber Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, to- 
tal world stocks at the end of June, 1935, 
stood at approximately the same figure as 
when restriction went into effect, although 
there was a decline of some 33,000 tons 
from the high of last. December. As of June 
30, Malayan exports were about 25,000 tons 
behind the quota, Ceylon was about 3,000 
tons and Netherland Indian estates some 


17,000 tons However, Dutch native ex- 
ports were some 33.000 tons in excess ol 
the quota. Taking into consideration cur- 


rent deficits, and the fact that additional 
quota reductions are in force for the last 
half of 1935, actual exports in the last six 
months are still expected to exceed per- 
missible exports under the quota by about 
30,000 tons. 

Although stocks afloat and stocks in 
Singapore and Penang have been somewhat 
reduced, warehouse stocks in several coun- 
tries have shown slight increases. This 1s 
probably due to the fact that imports ot 
raw rubber have not declined to any ex- 
tent, although rubber absorption in coun- 
tries other than the United States was less 
in the first and second quarters of 1935 
than in the same periods of 1934, being 
slightly higher than absorption in the first 
and second quarters of 1933. 





To date restriction has not materially 
affected the rate of production on the large 
rubber estates. During the latter half of 
1934 these estates worked under pressure 
to replace stocks cleared prior to June 1, 
and continued this pressure to meet the 
quota allotments in the last half of the year. 
When stocks in restriction zones were re- 
duced early in the current year production 
kept pace with such reductions. Now, how- 
ever, with the further quota reductions in 
the third quarter, and another coming in 
the fourth quarter, of the current year, the 
large estates are beginning to experience the 
effect of restriction. As E. G. Holt, assist- 
ant chief of the Leather and Rubber Di- 
vision points out, the basic quotas for 1976 
are, as a whole, 7% greater than for 1935, 
and maintenance of the present 65% rate 
for permissible exports would mean an in- 
crease of 7% in the monthly production 
rate next year. 





The Netherlands Indian Government 
will issue an emergency ordinance in 
October enforcing the fiscal export duty 
on estate rubber as from January 1, 1936. 
Debates on the ordinance are not ex- 
pected to take place in the session of the 
People’s Council now in meeting. The 
duty, which will not be levied as long as 
the market price for standard sheets at 
Batavia is below 17 cents (Netherland), 
will amount to half a cent per metric 
pound up to a price of 18 cents. Be- 


tween 18 and 20 cents the duty will 
amount to 1 cent, this amount to be 
raised by % cent for each cent above 20 
cents. At present the price at Batavia 
is 18% cents, the duty therefore amount- 
ing to 1 cent, equalling 5% of the Lon- 
don selling price. (The Netherland cent 
is equivalent to .68 U. S. cent at current 
rate of exchange). 





The Permanent Rubber Commission 
set up by the Netherlands Indian Gov- 
ernment has begun to handle protests 
by estate owners on 1935 standard pro- 
ductions. Up until August 8, the last 
day for filing appeals, the Commission 
had received approximately 300 protests 

The Agricultural Department of Kel 
antan, in Malaya, has materially helped 
small-holders to improve the quality of their 
rubber, according to the Leather and Rub- 
ber Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, by selling them hand-rolling ma 
chines at cost price, and also providing 
proper coagulants at cost. Small holders 
generally attempt to produce good rub- 
ber sheets but usually fail to maintain 
necessary standards of cleanliness. 


Expanding Naphtha Program 


Expansion of its naphtha program has 
been announced by the Valvoline Oil Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The company has 
specialized in the manufacture of auto- 
motive and industrial lubricants since its 
founding in 1868. Valvoline maintains its 
refinery and sales office in Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania, and has been producing industrial 
naphthas for a number of years. 





~ TRENTON NEWS — 





Strikers at the plant of the Lambert- 
ville Rubber Company, Lambertville, N. 
J., have returned to work following a set- 
tlement. The strike leaders have not been 
given their old jobs. The plant is now 
employing 250 hands. 





Holland B. Slusser, secretary-treasurer 
of the Pocono Rubber Company, Trenton, 
has been spending his vacation in Cali- 
fornia. 





Farrington Rubber Company, of Pat- 
rick’s Corner, has been incorporated at 
Trenton, N. J., with 1,000 shares no par, 
to manufacture rubber products. Manning 
Patrick, Henry Patrick and Theresa Pat- 
rick, all of Patrick’s Corner, are the in- 
corporators. 





Fire recently destroyed some stock at 
the plant of the Thermoid Company, Tren- 
ton. The blaze was caused by an oven 
door blowing open, igniting material. 





The mechanical division of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association held its quar- 
terly meeting at the Trenton Country 
Club on July 7. Following dinner the 


members played golf. A. D. Kunze, of 
New York City, chairman of the group, 
presided. About 35 were present. 





C. Edward Murray, Jr., of Willow Gate 
Farm, Princeton, has been ill in a Trenton 
hospital with septic poisoning of the gland 
which he contracted while fishing at 
Blooming Grove. Pa. Mr. Murray was 
formerly president of the Murray Rubber 
Company, Trenton. 
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NEW ENGLAND 





The internal revenue collector for 
Massachusetts is restrained from collect- 
ing AAA processing taxes from the Fisk 
Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, under the 
terms of an injunction issued in Federal 
court at Boston on August 28. Fisk has 
hled suit challenging the AAA on con- 
stitutional grounds, basing the action on 
the recent decision of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Boston in the Hoosac 
Mills case, which held the “three A's” 
unconstitutional. Judge Elisha H. Brewster 
issued the injunction. 

Fisk filed its petition for an injunction 
to prevent the government from collect- 
ing $105,294.63, the amount of the taxes 
due in April, May and June. 

One of the largest employes’ outings in 
Connecticut industrial history was staged 
August 24 at Pleasure Beach Park, Bridge- 
port, by more than 3,000 employes of 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
Naugatuck, Conn. The large crowd was 
transported to Bridgeport in buses. Sports 
events, swimming and dancing were en- 
joyed by the group. In addition to the 
big affair on August 24, several company 
departmental outings were held during the 
month at various points. 





More than 1,500 Russell Mfg. Company 
employes and their families attended an 
outing August 17 at Falcon Grounds, 
Lakeview Park, Middletown, Conn., which 
was featured by an elaborate sports pro- 
gram and a picnic luncheon President 
John De Meo of the Rusco union presided 
at a short speaking program, introducing 
President G. M. Williams and Secretary 
Amor P. Smith of the company, as well 
as several state labor union officials. 


Bata Active in Germany 


According to information received by the 
Rubber and Leather Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Czechoslovak 
shoe manufacturing firm of “Bata” is 
notably active in Germany. The Bata con- 
cern has operated a branch factory in that 
country for several years. The German 
branch produces a complete line of leather 
and rubber footwear, practically the com- 
plete production being retailed through 
Bata-owned stores. On July 30 of this year 
the German branch employed some 17,000 
workers, with wages reported to be favor- 
able in comparison with rates prevailing in 
other German shoe factories. 


General Seeks Coast Factory 


General Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
is understood to be seeking a factory site 
on the west coast, preferably near Los 
Angeles, to establish a branch factory to 
service western states. President William 
O'Neill spent several days in Los Angeles 
last month surveying various plans. A de- 
cision as to the new factory site is ex- 
pected momentarily. 


Tire Association Moving 


To facilitate the work of George J. 
Burger, newly-elected secretary and general 
manager, the headquarters of the National 
Tire Dealers Association are being moved 
from Chicago to 143 West 53rd Street, New 
York City. 
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JULY CONSUMPTION 
WAS 1% BELOW JUNE 


Consumptior f crude rubber by manu 
facturet in the United State for the 
month July amounted t 46,384 long 
tons, which compares wit 36,623 long 
tons tor June, 1935. July consumption shows 
a decrease of less than 1% below June but 
was 11.8% above Jul 1934, a 11 to 
statist released \ Rubbe inula 
turers Association. ( July 
1934 was reports ! be , ey sed 
long tot 

Imports of ude rubber f uly were 
eported t be 46,880 t I reas 

22? 3% al the | 9 38,340 
] g ' i 129% ! 
imported in July, 1934. 

lotal domest I K ‘ 
hand July 3lst are est ite 28 | v 
tons, which compares wit 0) S ks 

320.470 g tor and 3 72? 

hand July 31, 1934 

Che participants in the statistical compila 
tion re rt 49.018 long tons I le rubber 
afloat r the United States port n July 
$list, compared with 55,581 ifloat 
mn Tune 30th and 45.869 k s afloat on 
July 31, 1934 

luly recla me 1 rubber I mi I is es 
timated at 8396 lor t roduction, 
8.421 long tons; and s | July 


31, 1935, 17,810 long t 


Form Continental Machinery 


Harry J. Smith and Guy L. Hammond, 


both well-known figures in the rubber 
machinery world, have formed the Con 
tinental Machinery Company, Inc., with 
headquarters at 277 Broadway, in New 
York City, to handlk 1 types ot 
rubber machinery, and specializing in the 
production and sale of itex equipment 


Black 
Bridge 


Mr. Hammond, president of the 
Rock Manufacturing Company, 


port, Connecticut, has been engaged in 
the manufacture and sal rubber ma 
chinery, particularly cutt machines, 
for many years Mr. Smith has been 
identified with the rubber industry at 
home and abroad for over 30 vears. For 
the last 9 years he has been associated 
with the National Rubber Machinery 
Company, of Akron, in charge of all ex 
ports and also acting as manager of 
Eastern (U. S.) sales Prior to that 


in the manufac 
goods Mr Smith has 
installation of a num- 
rubber fac- 


time he was engaged 
ture of rubber 
also supervised the 
ber of foreign and domesti 
tories 

Continental Machinery will maintain a 
staff of sales and technical engineers to 


assist clients in solving their machinery 





services of a prominent chemical enzgi- 


neer have already been secured to de- 
velop machinery and processes exclu- 
sively for the new company incidental 


to the handling of latex. Although the 
company only recently began operations, 
it reports numerous inquiries and orders 
The latest step in the planned ex- 
pansion of the concern is the formation 
of the Continental Machinery Company, 
Ltd., with offices in Toronto, Canada 


JAPANESE EXPORTS SHOW 
8% INCREASE OVER 1934 


Japanese exports t rubber products 
months of 1935 were valued 


at 24,370,611 yen, according to the Depart 


the first six 


ment of Commerce, which was 8% greater 
than in the same period of the previous 
year and 9% less than for the 1933 period 

Exports of rubber boots and shoes com 
prise 53% of the total exports rubber 
goods, these exports registering a trade 
gait tf 8% over the 1934 six-month 
period. Other increases occurred in rub 
ber tires and tubes, 13%, and in other rub- 
ber products such as mechanical goods 
and specialties, 85%. 

Exports of rubber toys from Japan 
showed a decline from 4,431,144 yen in 
1933 1 3,807,971 yen in 1934, and to 

} soacr «6 » 


2,076,883 yen figures being 


1935, the 
six-month periods of the respec 


It is believed that lower unit 


e first 


tive years 


values to meet growing world competition 
‘in the rubber toy trade were partly re 
sponsible for the lower total value of 
Japanese exports 


Callahan Joins Wishnick 


Thomas F. Callahan has joined Wishnick 
Tumpeer, Inc making his headquarters 
at the New York office at 295 Madison 
Avenue. Mr. Callahan was graduated from 
Catholic University in Washington, D. ( 
with a degree of Bachelor of Engineering 


n 1932. His first employment was with the 
Palmer Products Corporation wher: 
he served under Dr. H. A. Winkelman. He 
remained with Palmer as head chemist in 
charge of field operations at Borger, Texas, 
until May of this year. Mr. Callahan is 
credited with the development of a micro 
scopic technique for the examination of 
carbon black dispersions. He has also 
made extensive studies in the pyrolysis of 
gaseous hydrocarbons and in the applica 
tion of finely divided solids in plastic and 
liquid vehicles 


l 


(as 


problems in all parts of the world. The 
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JUNE TIRE SHIPMENTS 
WERE 4.8% ABOVE MAY 


Shipments of pneumatic casings for the 
month of June, 1935 amounted to 4,262,360 
casings, an increase of 4.8% above May, 
and were approximately 18.5% under ship- 
ments made in June a year according 


azo, 


to statistics released by the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc 
Production of pneumatic casings for June 
was reported to be 3,909,832 casings, a de- 
crease of approximately 64% below May 
and 10.0% under June, 1934 
Pneumatic casings in the hands of manu- 
facturers, June 30th amounted to 10,755,400 
units, a decrease of 3.4% under stocks on 
hand May 3lst and an increase of 5.2% 
ver stocks on hand June 30, 1934 
The actual figures are as follows 
PNEUMATIC CASIN 
Shipments Production Inventory 
June, 1935 4,262,360 3,909,832 10,755,400 
May, 1935 4,067,386 4,175,170 11,130,765 
June, 1934 5,228,251 4,342,170 10,219,361 


Will Move Aetna Factory 


The factory of the Aetna Rubber Com 
pany, Ashtabula, Ohio, will be moved to 
Cleveland in the near future. Following 
a meeting of the directorate last month 


S. T. Campbell, president, reported that 
the plan to move the equipment to Cleve 


land immediately has been indefinitely post 
poned and that the Ashtabula plant, which 
employs some 150 people, will be operate 


for another month or so. A gram t 
move the company’s operations to Cleve 
land in the near future, however, has al- 
ready been initiated, according to Mr 
Campbell. 
British Tire Exports 

During the month of June 1935, British 
exports of automobile casings imounted to 
119,619 units, according to the Department 
of Commerce, valued at £223,259. For the 
first six months of the current vear Brit 


ish exports amounted to 622,883 units wit 


a valuation of £1,168,787. Of this latter 
amount 94,807 were shipped to British 
India, 80,538 to Denmark, 61,590 New 


countries 


Zealand, and the balance to other 


British South Africa, Netherland India, 
British Malaya and several South Amer 
ican countries proved good markets for 
British-made tires in the first six months 


of 1935. The statistics cited cover domestic 
exports only, and do not include re-exports 
or trans-shipments of foreign tires from 
3ritish ports, according to the Department 
f Commerce. 
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New Rub 


ber Goods 





Sure-Grip Handle Wraps 


\ line of handle-wraps for tennis racquets, 
golf clubs, baseball bats, and other sport 


equipment made with handles, has been in- 








troduced by the Firelands Health Products 
Company, Norwalk, Ohio. These wraps are 
made of latex in one piece. They are made 
by the steam or water cure process and 
have a streng of 5,000 lbs. per square 
inch at an elongation of 850%. Merchan- 
dised under the name “Sure-Grip” each 
handle-wrap weighs less than ounce, one 
size fitting all types of handles. Use of 
Sure-Grip latex wraps assures a positive 
grip, prevents chafing, and is generally 
beneficial to the user. ‘hey are available in 


a variety of colors. 


Goodyear Stop-Start Tire 


Adapted for use on trucks in local freight 
hauling to combat the grinding wheel action 
that results from frequent stops and starts 





in delivery work, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, has developed a Stop- 


Start tire said to give long, slow even tread 
wear. It is specifically intended for use on 
trucks where the speed averages no more 
than 35 to 45 miles per hour. The tread of 
the Stop-Start tire is plainer, the shoulders 
have deeper-cut notches to dissipate what 
heat generates in service, and the upper 
shoulder gives the effect of two non-skid 
treads. The non-skid portion of the tread 
design is 30% deeper than in standard tires, 
while the tread rubber underlying the design 
has been increased in thickness a propor- 
tionate amount 


Kilgore Rubber Bubblets 


\ novel toy pistol which makes and 
bursts rubber bubblets has been introduced 
by the Kilgore Manufacturing Company, of 
Westerville, Ohio, under the name of the 
Mickey Mouse Bubble Buster. The ammuni 
tion, or bubblets, consists of small discs of 
soft rubber inserted in the muzzle of the 
gun and expanded by a plunger arrange- 
ment in the handle. A sheet of soft rubber, 
3 x 9 inches in size, on which is contained 
48 bubblets stamped out and ready for use, 
is supplied with each gun. When placed in 
the gun muzzle, a stroke of the plunger 
expands the rubber bubblet to a diameter of 














1% inches whereupon it bursts with a loud, 
sharp report. Additional rubber sheets per- 
forated with bubblets are available with or 
without the gun. 


Bickett Respirator Cushion 


\ chair cushion made of sponge rubber 
with special features is being merchandised 
by the L. M. Bickett Company, of Water- 
town, Wisconsin, under the trade term of 
the Respirator Chair Cushion. The con- 
struction of these cushions is such that the 
heat retaining and insulating qualities of 
sponge rubber are eliminated by a method 
of forced ventilation made possible by a 
series of perforations not only from the 
surface of the cushion to the underside but 
also horizontally. When in use, the air 
cups in the cushion are compressed, 
and on resuming their natural shape 
air currents are created, these cur- 
rents being distributed throughout 
the body of the cushion through the 
lateral tubes, thus drawing in fresh 
air when the cups expand and ex- 
pelling air when the cups compress. 
In such manner is forced ventilation 
provided for in the Respirator Air 
Cushion adding to the user’s com- 
fort. The illustration shows a cross- 
sectional view of the cushion in 
use. Note the cross perforations. 
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Goodrich R-4 Farm Tire 


Designated the R-4, the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, has developed a new 
pneumatic tire for farm service. It has been 





specially designed for rear wheel service 
and is available in many sizes. Features of 
the R-4 are said to include a self-cleaning 
tread design, balanced distribution of tread 
rubber, sidewalls amply protected against 
scufing when working furrows, wider 
shoulder cleats, and deep circumferential 
grooves to resist slipping 


Reflecting Road Studs 


A new type of rubber road stud has been 
introduced by Reflecting Roadstuds, Ltd., 1 
Mill-lane, Boothtown, Halifax, which con 
sists of a strong iron base cast en bloc and 
provided with legs designed to stand the 
heaviest traffic. The inside measurement is 
4 x 3% x 3 inches, the tank being d'vided 
vertically into two compartments. Fitted 
into each compartment by means of a new 
patent locking device is a reinforced rubber 
pad in the form of a bridge. Two reflectors 
are sunk by means of strong metal tubes 
into each rubber pad at an angle sufficient 
to give maximum reflecting power at 50 
yards. The rubber pads are detachable from 
the base providing for easy replacement. 


Sponge Rubber Padded Saddles 


A new type of saddle for streamlined 
bicycles and velocipedes has been intro- 
duced by the Troxel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Elyria, Ohio, which is lighter in 
weight, affords a lower riding position, and 
is padded with sponge rubber. The padding 
makes for greater riding comfort. Another 
feature of the new saddle is a built-in tool- 
bag. It is also equipped with a rear re- 
flector for safety. 


Wasa nanan ah? 
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RUBBER—COTTON AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 








Crude Rubber 


rubber on the Ex 
Ithrough the 
fluctuation 


interests 


crude 


i he price 0 
change was 
month of August wit! 
Substantial purchases by factory 


steady al 


brought the price to a 12 cent figure on 
August 12, 15, 22 and 23, but it fell off each 
time due to lack of sustained purchases 
The disappointment felt upon publication 
of the news that August rubber ship 
ments from Malaya had increased by som: 
3,000 tons in face of an anticipated decline 
was responsible for the first bad prick 
break in two months, the price on the Ex 


change falling from 11.79 on August W to 


11.46 on September 3, the first market day 
after the Labor Day week-end. Low for 
the month was reached on September 7 
when an 11.43 price was quoted. The Ex 


change is again operating on Saturdays af- 
ter having Saturdays all 
Summer mar- 


closed on 


be en 


Quotations in the outside 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 9, 1935 


Balata— 

Block, Ciudad a 0 
LONDON MARKET 

Standard Smoked Sheets—Buyers—September 9 
September a 5 1 
Oct.-Dex _ (a Si 

SINGAPORE MARKET 

Standard Smoked Sheets—Sellers—September 9 
September a 544d 
Oct.- Dec fa S4ad 


Reclaimed Rubber 


September production and shipments of 


reclaimed rubber continue at about the 
same satisfactory levels as July and Au- 
gust At current quotations reclaims are 
good buys and many manufacturers are 
contracting ahead for the balance of the 


year. The outlook for increased consump- 
tion appears bright at this writing. Quota- 
tions, unchanged since our last report, fol- 











ket, Exchange, London and Singapore, 
follow low : 
As tf September 7) = . 
— High Tensile 
n ms— ’ : 
peerage Super-reclaim, black.......lb. .08%@ 09 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets High Tensile Red 1 07 @ .07% 
No l Spot a 11 
Oct er-December a 11% Shoe 
No. 3 2 , Unwashed l 06%@ 06% 
ne . 1 ) Washed Ib og ‘a 9 
Thin Latex Crepe (a 11% y . 
Thick Latex Crene a 11% Tube 
Brown Crepe N a lly No. 1 (Floating) It 13 a pare 
Brown Crepe, Ne a 11+ No. 2 (Compounded)... Ib 07% @ 7M 
Ambe Crepe N a lly, os 
Amber Crepe Ne a 11+ Tires 
4 Amber Crepe N 4 a 11% Black 1} 0s @ c 
Brown ({ epe Rolled 1 10% Black selected tires Ib 05%@ ns 
Dark Gr: lb 06u @ OF 
Latex— White —_ 1} 09% a 09 
Liquid Latex, per gal 48 1 49 Truck, Heavy Gravity Ib 054%@ .06 
Truck, Light Gravity Ib 06 @ 16% 
Paras— ; 
a a 09% Miscellaneous 
Acre Bolivian, fine 1 10 Mechanical blends Ib 04% @ 04 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 tons 
FROM AUGUST 9 TO SEPTEMBER 9 
Date Spot Aug. Sept. O N De Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sales 
Aug ’ 11.94 11.93 1 l 1 + 1 1 12.28 12.35 12.43 12.49 12.55 12.61 12.67 119 
10 
11 
12 12.00 11.97 1 » 1 f 12.31 38 12.45 12.51 12.57 12.63 12.69 110 
13 11.87 11.86 11.91 1.9¢ 4 2 12.19 12.26 1 33 2.39 12.45 12.51 12.57 21 
14 11.90 11.89 11.97 4 12.17 12.24 12.31 1 $8 12.44 12.52 12.58 12.64 182 
12.00 11.98 12.0 > 1 2.23 12.29 1 7 12.46 12.53 12.60 12.66 12.72 15 
ri 11.88 11.83 11.88 12.10 12.17 12.24 12.29 12.37 12.43 12.49 12.55 17 
18 
19 11.70 81 1.88 95 12.03 12.10 12.16 12.22 12.29 12.36 12.42 12.48 137 
{ 11.80 11.81 11.84 11 7 # 12.12 12.19 1 6 12.31 12.37 12.43 12.49 177 
! 11.9 1.96 11.99 1 12 33 12.41 12.47 12.54 12.60 12.66 24¢ 
, 12.00 12 12. 1 l 12.31 12.38 12.45 12.51 12.58 12.54 12.71 2 
23 12.00 12.02 12.05 1 12.18 25 12.33 12.39 12.46 12.52 12.59 12.65 12.72 29 
$ 
6 11.95 11.95 11.98 1 12 12.19 12.26 12.32 12.38 12.44 12.50 12.57 12.64 283 
»7 11.75 11.7 8 ‘ 1.91 1.98 12.05 12.12 12.19 12.25 12.31 12.38 12.45 1 
8 11.77 11.78 11.81 1.8 l 4 1 12.08 12.14 12.21 12.28 12.35 12.41 12.48 380 
»9 11.88 11.86 11.89 1 04 12.12 12.20 12.26 12.32 12.38 12.46 12.52 12.59 665 
0 11.79 11.79 11.8 11.95 12.04 12.12 12.18 12.25 12.32 12.39 12.45 12.52 176 
Sept l 
3 11.4¢ 11.44 11 1.57 64 1.72 11.79 11.85 11.91 11.98 12.05 12.11 12.18 405 
4 11.63 11.63 1.7 8 86 11.92 11.99 12.07 12.14 12.21 12.27 12.34 12.41 176 
5 11.54 l 1.68 77 1.85 11.92 11.99 12.05 12.13 12.19 12.26 12.33 52 
11.45 11.4 l 1. 11.75 11.82 11.88 11.94 12.01 12.07 12.13 12.19 159 
7 11.43 11.41 ‘s 1 l 2 11.78 11.85 11.91 11.98 12.04 12.11 12.18 41 
| —_ — 
9 11 ) 11.4 l 1] 11.83 11.91 11.98 12.05 12.10 1215 12.21 102 





Scrap Rubber 


Conditions in the scrap field appear to be 
better generally with increasing shipments 


reported to foreign markets. Reclaimers 
are coming through with increased in- 
quiries, particularly on inner tubes. The 


trade is optimistic as to business during the 


next few months. Current prices follow: 
(Prices to Consumers) 
Auto tire peelings.. : ton 15.00 @17.50 
eee ton 0 @ 8.00 
Clean solid truck tires ton 33.50 @34.00 
Boots and shoes ‘ ton 18.00 @20.00 
Arctics, untrimmed ... ton 14.00 @16,.00 
Inner tubes, No. 1...... It 07%@ 07% 
Inner tubes, No. 2...... > ae 03% @ 03% 
Inner tubes, Red... lb 02% @ 03 
Cotton 
Confusion in the market with regard to 


the original announcement of the AAA's 
long-awaited plan on cotton loans resulted 
in a steady drop in the price of spot cot- 
ton during the latter part of August. Since 
a 12 cent price was reached on August 1, 
as reported in our previous report, cotton 
prices have steadily gone downward, break- 
ing below 11 cents on August 24 and reach- 
ing a new low in the past several months 
on August 31 when a 10.65 price was 
quoted. Rather complicated in its format, 
the AAA’s plan to assist in the marketing 
of the current crop seems to give reason- 
able assurance that the grower can dis- 
pose of his cotton above 10 and be 
virtually assured that he will net 12 cents 
by reason of an adjustment payment. Be- 
low a 10 cent price he will receive 2 cents 
as the adjustment figure. There should be 
considerable interest in the new cotton crdp 
since consumers the world over have per- 
mitted their stocks to run to sub-normal 
levels. Quotations for middling uplands 
on the N. Y. Cotton Exchange follow 


cents 


‘ 


August 8 - 


September 9 — 
Close High Low Close 
September 10.41 10.41 10.41 
October oa : 11.12 10.58 l 10.41 
December 11.03 10.54 10.32 10.41 
Tire Fabrics 
(Prices Net at the Mill—Process Tax Included) 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 Ib 33%@~ «33 
Peeler, carded 23/4/3 Ib 344, @ 34 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 Ib 4@ 31 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 lb 4@ 30% 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 It iSywa@ 46% 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 50% @ 51% 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 1” Ib 4 a 35 
Carded, American, 1” b @ 32 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 1)” Ib 3444%4@ .35 
Carded, American, 1” lt 3] a 32 
Sheetings 
Count Width Weight 
48x40 36 in. +t ee Ib @ .05% 
40x40 36 in. A Baer Ib — @ .04% 
40x36 36 in. 6.50 It (a 04% 
48x48 40 in. 2.50 . ll (a 10% 
48x48 40 tn. 2.85 lb a 09% 
56x60 40 in. 3.60 lb a 08% 
48x44 40 in. 3.75 lb @ 07% 
44x40 40 in. 4.25 It 1 065% 
Ducks 
Enameling ....... l 2 @ 37 
Belting and Hose It 4 a — 
Single filling, A grade. Ib 6%@ .17% 
Double filling ... ‘ b 3 18% 
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Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 9, 


1935 


[All Quotations F.0.B. Works Unless Otherwise Noted] 
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: ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
4-1 (Thiocarbanilid) ........ Ib. 21 @ 
BPE enna0dsnadtcadvaendeal Ib 33 @ 
ET aneueséccses becksanwin ook 6S C@ 
Sees lb .6€0 @ 
MD cinasconredagestaokecue lb .55 @ 
CN ee ee am lb .56 @ 
Dl -benenstsseondadbacoevan Ib. 70 @ 
pO ee ae ere Ib. — @ 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals...lb. .65 @ 
Al Ib. — @ 
55 @ 
ste ecco 4 © 
Di-¢ aie Tolyguanidine ...... Ib. 44 @ 
Diphenylguanidine .......... lb .35 @ 
Ethylidene aniline ...... becoem 46..6 
Formaldenyde aniline ........ lb. .37K@ 
SE advrredaeddcscnasesned lb, 42 @ 
ES FE REE SENS lb. 40 @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine ..... ib. .37 @ 
Lead Oleate, No. 999........ lb 113 @ 
DE scccahvausadanodeate Ib. 11 @ 
Dn swviedenate@ice woudl aoe lb. .18 @ 
Methylenedianiline ........... Ib. 36 @ 
DE e4¢acgn6sccbedeesdoon Ib. 3.25 @ 
Dy 2cncn06ebséneneeeaad lb 68 @ 
DE accedeeudécacecaenaee Ib. 50 @ 
i! scencenecaceuacane Ib. 3.55 @ 
OD asitnnonudeccdauson Ib. 40 @ 
ae U0 ciceacdatasconanas Ib. 40 @ 
i c-¢ sie vides tbhscaceseuded ib, 1.55 @ 
Dt se nabndeebsekeonsdnee lb. 1.20 @ 
Ph i vet wieke cobmede mend Ib. 75 @ 
Super- ~¢ pel Bem B svsvesss Ib. 
anh gaa py ad rer 
Thiocarb anilid, drums ....... Ib. 21 @ 
ME: Secaduetscudeees vous lb. .75 @ 
Dt” “ieetinedesasenedas lb. 1.20 @ 
Triphenylguanidine ..... ..... Ib 58 @ 
WE Gi ePecekbe cease ene wenen Ib, 
Dh. usted seneasheedawwaune lb. .62 @ 
On O0 sgvecisunwhayeaban Ib. — @ 
Dt Me, ssc theseaksenkenevwn Ib .58 @ 
DED csccusiebaiasatoned b. 
DT cwcetsns ekomenbe man’ Ib. 
DEES. otuné<se0eessse0uue Ib. 
DE ~wetevésnadabeuneeants lb 48 @ 
DEE ehcocevsasnsennes oscte 
Inorganic 
Litharge, domestic .......... Ib. 064 @ 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy....ton 60.00 @65.00 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
De: ins tee aexamsdiall Ib. wa «@ 
NS ae Ib 2 @ 
Browns 
TE ceccuweus lb. .06 @ 
Umwer, Turkey .cccccccce lb .04 @ 
Greens 
Chrome, light .......... Ib. .20 @ 
OO ere eae Ib. 21 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl..... Ib. .22 @ 
Guignet’s Green.......... Ib. 75 @ 
Reds 
Antimony 
OS SD) Ib. 48 @ 
a Ib. .48 
Indian English .......... Ib. 09 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) ...... Ib. .11 @ 
Red oxide, pure ........ Ib. .10 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b Easton. Ib. .09%@ 
Whites 
Cryptone CB, No. 21....1b. .06 @ 
Goes, Bek B@eccccccs Ib. 06 @ 
Cyypeeme, Base oc ccices Ib. .104%@ 
Cryptone, ZS-86 ........ Ib. 10%@ 
Lithopone 
Albalith, black label—11 Ib. 04%@ 
MOE £in0nsnderencca Ib. 
BE dels coke dba ae 
Titanium oxide 
Titanox B ..... ecececses Ib. 
De ST, aesnhacaceaned " 





Zinc Oxide—American Process 
American Azo: 


Zee (lead free) ..cs<. Ib .05%@ 
2 eee Ib. 05% @ 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand: 
SOOCIK—="F cccccccscces ’ 0SK%e@ 
KX Red——4 ..ccccccce iE .05%@ 
a PTE ecccesces lb .05%@ 
3 SS eee Ib .05%@ 
XX Red—168 .....6.. lb. .054%@ 
Se i Puwetie Mics ccccs lb .12%@ 
Kadox, black labeli—i5...lb. .09 @ 
Blue label—16 ...... ..lb. .08 @ 
Red label—17 ......... lb .07 @ 
St. Joe, black label...... Ib. 05K%@ 
see Ib. 05%@ 
—@ ) sree Ib. .05% @ 


06% 





Zinc Oxide—French Process . 


Anaconda, lead free ....... 05%@ .06 
Anaconda, selected lead free.Ib.  .06 @ .06% 
Florence White seal—7 bbis.lb. — @ .10 
Green seal—8 .........lb. 09% @ .09 
Red seal—9 .........+- lb. .08%@ «08 
Yellows 
0 eae convene mm we.@ 6 
Ocher, dom. med........-lb. 002%@ — 
BLACKS 
Arrow ‘“‘Aerfloted’” Specifica- 

Wl Jauehénseee oaeenkeeue 0535@ .0825 
Bone, powdered ........... Ib .05%@ .12% 
Carbon, compressed ....... Ib. 0535@ .0825 

uncompressed ......... = ‘ 0535@ .0825 
“Certified,” Cabot 

Spherons ........ 

MERE” = 8 oes nnvecedaucs . 

Pt: M. o.0000canns seeent Ib. 

**Excello,” compressed. «e+eelb, .0535@ .0825 

c: _——>Peeee err | 03 @ .07 

66006 2s enennee om £0 @ 

Lampblack ty end demeeahade Ib. 07 @ .12 
*“Micronex” ectaccoescsteees a ae 

“SRE” aneabéccseunued b. .0535@ .0825 

Thermatomic—* ‘Pp ae” sacks Ib. —- @-— 

y. iss e-— 
United “Dixie” & “Kosmos”. Ib. 0535@ .0825 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 








Aluminum Flake ....... «+--ton. 21.85 @24.50 
Ammonia carbonate, lump.. _ 10%@ .12 
BEES. sthsicccnececawansd n 14,00 @15.00 
Barium carbonate (98-100%). — 56.50 @61.50 
PK MD ccenseeucaseaah Ib .05 @ .06 
DD cc¢engeeeee > 0n6eebee ton 22.00 @24.00 
DE scacsecesssonsmiem a (= 
DE wevécocsocneecucues Ib .02 @ .03 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 70.00 @75.00 
CN sa ceccencueceseunes ton 35.00 @43.00 
Se BLD cctcseucnas ded lb, 02 @ — 
Chalk. precinitated 
— — extra It..... ton 45.40 @60.00 
ccesreccocecesees ton 45.00 @55.U0 
Clay, Kasia, domestic........ton 7.50 @15.00 

‘Aerfloted, BOSE. ccceess ton 8.50 @10.00 

CE tidcetesseaneee ton 9.00 @ — 

Dark Blue Ridge ...... ton 

RE cesecacncceseneeed ton 

nh 2: neces Geeneeuue ton 

BMD ocevcsssaneces ton 10.00 @22.00 

eee ton 

. ee ..ton 

EY 6b 0.0046 6090s50sun 15.00 @ — 

ME Kilecdneésvcesawes ton 8.50 @ 9.00 
SO eee Ib, 10%@ .18 
Glues, extra white........... Ib. .28 . 

medium white .......... Ib .14 @_ .19 
DP Pk Dvnnveccecevenkes ton 30.00 @55.00 
DE Mk Brant adeccesceses ton 40.00 @65.00 
Magnesium carbonate ..... -— * ecoe-— 
|S ton 65.00 @80.00 
Pyrax A “a ton — — 
Rottenstone (powdered) oanue Ib. 02%@_ .05 
Soapstone, powdered ........ 0 @22.00 
Starch, powdered .......... @ 3.76 
Rey SNEED -dececccctcseed @ 15.00 
Whiting, commercial @ 18.00 

Co umbia a @14.00 

English Cliffstone @43.00 

OO 

WEY. ne ccscctenscs ae e-— 
TW PE wccosccsscenees @ 30.00 
Bene COPUOROND 000 ccvcccsasds 1 @ .il 
Bee TEA. 66.0 ce ccvccvovens @— 

MINERAL RUBBER 

Black Diamond .........e4+- ton 27.00 @ — 
Genasco, solid (factory)..... ton 25.00 @27.00 
Hard Hydrocarbon n 
Pe. Ge casconsnces 25.00 @28.00 
Pioneer, MR, solid .......... 
Pioneer-granulated ......+... ton 

SPECIALTIES 
Aromatics—Rodo ....... er" 

Para-Dors No. 5145 ..... lb 2.00 @ — 
ENE. 0640006 060006sn08en lb. .35 @ .37% 
Sponge Paste ....cccccccces Ib. — @ .80 
WEE séncesvcccccouveseeees Ib .56 @ .60 

SOFTENERS 
Acids 

Acetic, 28%. bbls.....1001b. 2.45 @ 2.70 

glacial, USP, bbls..100 lb. 14.00 @ — 

Nitric, 36 degrees ...... ewt. 5.00 @ 6.00 

Sulfuric, 66 degrees ....ton 15.50 @16.50 
Acids, Fatty 

MEE sccccces veesee coum @ .16 

ED « cchbhsede<dmheuien 08%e@ .13 

Stearic, double pressed...lb @ .14 
A lkalies 

Caustic Soda, 76%...... cwt. 3.60 @ 3.75 

Soda Ash, 58% C.L. -cwt. 2.52 @ 











Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls....... lb .12%@ 
Cottonseed, crude ...... gal. .093 @ .10 
Cycline Oi] ....cc0- .-gal. .18 @ .28 
es (c.l. 100 bbis.) . lb 02@@ — 
ess c.l. (10-25 bbis. )..b 03 @ — 
Lots less than 10 bblis.. .Ib. Ke — 
PREEED: ib vccocowccoccens Ib. .05%@ .06% 
Palm Lagos .. ib 05 @ — 
Pn ivevseces - * 4K%e — 
POOF sccsccccesece gal. .17 @ 
Petrolatum, light ........ Ib, .02 @ .02% 
Pigmentaroil, tank cars. .gal. 16 @ 
Oh ME ais canteens gal. .22 @ .23% 
Pine, steam distilled..... gal. .64 @ .65 
dest. dist., drums...... gal. 40 @ .45 
Rosin Oil, cmpd........ gal. 40 @ — 
NN I are Ib. 40 @e— 
DOOGEEE, Gh. cscccccccess lb. O7K%@2 — 
TEE - cucateensesoesnee lb .08%@ .18 
Witco Palm Oil ........ Ib 05 @— 
Witco Softener 
Ce LD cceevedes 15e-_— 
Woburn No. 8, c.l....... on 06e-— 
Wobonite, c.l. ......e000. lb, 05 @ — 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy ........ Ib. 07 @ .08 
— arr gal. 07%@ «08 
a, reer ton 25.00 @30.00 
pine, 200 lb. gr. wt...bbl. 6.50 @ — 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib...bbl. 5.55 @ — 
Pigmentar, tank cars....gal. 19@ — 
i GEOMMB cc cscnsccess gal. 25 @ .27 


a ie SN ai eu eaiee Ib. —- @--— 
Retort Pine Tar, drums..bbl. 12.00 @13.00 
Solvents 


Acetone, PUTO. ccccccccess Ib .124%@ .13% 
Alcohol, denatured, methanol, 

FeO.. 5 Dil wdscccsecca gal. .29%@ — 
meee DE. ootewnees gal. 15 @ .24 
Beta-Trichlorethane ..... gal. —_- @  — 
DOES cu nscpaceceses Ib. e-— 
Carbon, bisulfide ........ Ib. 05%@ .06 
Carbon, tetrachloride ....lb. .05 , 05% 
Dichlorethylene ......... lb .29 @ — 
Dipentene, cml., drums. .gal. 41 @ 444 
Dryolene (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal. .10 @ .10% 
Et iylene dichloride ...... Ib. .05%@ .06% 
Gasoline, steel bblis......gal 146e-— 


Naphtha, solvent .. ‘gal. 126 @ .31 





PROIORER cccccccccceccss Ib. 
DEE. svcceeevesesncese Ib. 
Rub-Sol (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal. .09 @ — 
Trichlorethylene ......... Ib. — @ .09% 
Turpentine, spirits...... gal. .46%@ .50% 
dest. dist., drums......gal. 45 @ .48 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white.......... b. 40 @ .41 
Carnauba, yellow........ Ib. 39 @ .40 
Ceresin, white, dom....... Ib. 08 @ .l1 
Montan, crude .......... Ib .10 @ .11 
— BENG scccccons lb. .24 @ .25 
i ee Ib. .26 @ .30 
Paraffin. ‘i-isi. ie Ee 
Yellow crude scale........ Ib. .02 @ .02% 
White crude scale 124/126. .lb. .02 @ 02% 
Mammee, TAOFIST sccccescce lb. .03%@ .04 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Rae, Gb kccccccccccctes Ib. 
7s Ib. 
PE -ccaveates cesses Ib. 
| se a Ib. 
ee Ib. 
RITE ccccdncccescccccccss Ib. 70 @ .75 
BERT crcccccccosececcccecvs Ib. 
SEE. .ckdiepsdkhed been eeae Ib. 57 @ .60 
ae as els on aw gk abel Tb. —- @ — 
Flectol White .........-se0+- Ib. —- @eo-— 
DEE EP ageeh cs c00ccseenss Ib. —- @—_— 
DEE ninndscccsssenscowes Ib. 
EE. <casucedueceneonand lb. .66 @ .90 
WOME dc ocncectesecccetece Ib .35 @ .40 
EE nctcdnteceedecseeene Ib .57 @ .62 
Sembee AWA cccccsccccccess lb. .70 @ .75 
Wa abvasucsauteeckssasene Ib .55 @ .60 
MOLD EUSESCANTS 
EE: 5 ct cnkeeds eahaeavn —- @ — 
Coote SeMeetece .cccsccccacs it .06 @ .08 
EE cncvactagseceseucecses Ib .06 @ .08 
Rusco, f.o.b. Nitro.......... lb. .12 @ .30 
Sericite, f.o.b. N. Y.......+- oe 6500 @— 
Soap Tree Mark, cut, sifted. 06 @ .08 
Zip (Mold Wash) ..........-. .s @ 
FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
POOR 5c eect sbecsererece @ 
oS eee eee i Ke _ 
WOE  ntdavsssecaneesecauned Ib. .08 12 
DIO chaekedsdnud dnceeees Ib, .07 @ .11% 
TS  Tiierindnesesh secon Ib. 094,@ — 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.).lb. .034@ .04 
Sulfur flour. 
Refined, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 345 @ — 
Commercial (bags) ......cwt. 1.95 @ 2.80 
TEED cho bneded0e0esedeees - 


eee ee eee eee eee 
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Crude Rubber 
Latex and Guayule 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Tires and Tubes 
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* Revised 


of Crude Rubber 


U. S. Imports and Exports 


—— Gross Imports ——_____—_ Re- exports ——. oa 
ps 
~ - 
Average Average © = 
Declared Declared “a zr 
Total Value Total Value a 
: Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long 
YEARS Tons falue Cents Tons Value Cents Tons 
1922 301,076 101,843.188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,26; 
1923 309,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,372 
1924 328,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 317,747 
1925 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 
1926 413,338 505,817,807 54.63 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 395,66 
1927 426,258 339,874,774 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 
1928 439,731 244,854,973 25.03 32,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 
1929 560,084 239,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 523,599 
1930 482,082 139,134,330 12.89 30,205 9,316,205 13.77 451,877 
1931 497,138 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 471,543 
1932 409,584 31,936,459 3.47 20,929 2,015,612 4.30 388,655 
1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 427,280 
1934 449,322 17,898.519 3848 5,770,109 11.23 425,615 
1933 
August 44,257 5,391,709 5.44 2,205 302,132 6.12 42,052 
Sept 44,912 6,110,956 6.07 2,369 335,798 8.89 42,543 
Oct 44,474 6,115,330 6.14 2,669 397,167 6.64 41,805 
Nov. 40,582 5,850,714 6.44 2,188 333,631 6.81 38,394 
Dec. 39,461 5,869,556 6.75 1,888 293,690 6.94 37,573 
1934: 
oe. 47,963 7,403,123 6.89 1,975 352,116 7.96 45,988 
feb. 34,335 §,262,711 6.84 2,133 476,232 9.97 32,202 
Mar. 41,119 6,765,173 7.34 2,947 583,313 8.83 38,172 
April 43,841 8,232,746 8.37 2,814 588,453 9.18 41,027 
ay 48,494 10,001,239 9.21 2,389 544,212 10.17 46,105 
— 47,289 10,747,464 10.14 2,012 501,499 11.33 45,277 
uly 41,443 9,670,617 10.41 2,366 660,199 13.99 39,077 
August 31,531 7,873,690 11.15 1,393 400,433 12.83 30,138 
Sept. 31,074 8,293,859 11.92 1,665 474,446 12.72 29,409 
Oct. 28.218 8 203.447 3 > 058 620,754 13.46 26,260 
Nov. 36, 10,470,076 87 1,230 327,672 11,89 35,095 
Dex 17 4.974 { 62 866 240,780 12.46 16.724 
1935 
Jar 0 77 278,229 72 38,698 
Fel 2 $80,440 11.62 45,426 
March 11.8 1,868 486,379 11.62 43,482 
Apr | 85.903 11.¢ 38.639 
Ma ),278 202,40 11.39 28,48 
June 15 13.10 30,716 
Tul « $29 ! 1 ? 46,498 


















Balata, Jelutong, 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


United States Imports of Guayule, 
Liquid Latex 

































Guayule Balata Jeluton Liquid Latex (*) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 517 74,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,853 3,537,810 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7,263 3,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 
1927 $018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876.07 
1928 3,075 1,755,685 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185.57 
1929 1,231 545,175 728 566,964 8,203 2,458,136 3,728 1,787,997 
1930 1,096 347,388 501 422,684 5,907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506,804 
1931 — ——— 1,208 411,692 77 1,019,010 4,650 $84,355 
1932 — — 708 147,403 4,607 616,596 5,085 601,999 
1933 1,658 2,261,869 5,989 944,895 11,085 1,833,671 
1934 402 349 1,054 438,209 4,988 943,752 13,070 3,633,253 
1934: 
August 100 18,607 100 36,732 516 85,651 1,169 369,335 
Sent : _ 48 14,415 259 47,542 936 312,967 
Oct 14 2,797 278 48,287 922 282.503 
Nov - 60 ),169 332 60,904 887 296,447 
Dec 6 ? 458 2 31,947 581 184,588 
1935 
Tan 81 687 448 80,097 848 287,583 
Web 62 g 222 7250 73 179.383 
March 7 5.917 488 80,643 1,290 354,654 
April 1,452 $19 58,429 1,721 415.100 
May 31 332 51.805 1,427 380,844 
Tune 105 go ) 1¢ $9] 5? 665 
July 51 8 88 7 144 18 
(*) Weight give 1 bber contained in latex 


U. 


S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Assoctation statistics raised to 
190 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 














r -Figures on Monthly Basis ———_——_——. 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 

Jar 34,403 43,002 35,194 28,557 29,648 22,645* 39,284" 47,103 
Fe - 41 $04 33.302 28.797 31.821 21 * ) 43,187 
Mar 88 44.730 35,540 32.788 29,505 17,483" 47,097 42,620 
Apr 77 $7 68 33,321 27,518 2 * 44,714 
May ) 386 37.817 30,957 44 1 18* 41,568 
June +,19 7,916 41,47 50,743* 17* 36,623 
Ju 7,407 29.508 29.976 )614* 324 
Aug. 42.927 8 274 30,850 23,721 44,428* ) 
Se] 39,832 707 25,515 23,847 281* 52 
Oct 34,8 27,516 22,277 22,286 1 3° 47 
Nov 27.659 23.69 22,943 23.231 28.831* 842 
Dec 25,53 21,687 21,409 18,015 28,757* 
Tot 4 7 80 348,986 332,000 a us 

* Revised. 








Reclaimed Rubber in 


the United States 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Consumption 





Consumption 























Produc- to Produc- ’ Jo to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks‘ 
1925 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 1930 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,006 
1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,213 1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 
1927 189.144 178,471 47.6 24,980 1932 75,608 77,504 23.4 16,354 
1928 208.516 223.000 50.4 24,785 1933 99,560 81,602 19.9 20,746 
1929 218.954 226,588 48.4 27,464 1934 110,010 100.597 22.3 23,079 
os Figures on Monthly Basis—— a 
1934: 
Jan. 9,828 7,000 17.8*® 24,263 July 9,446 8 z5 2 24,92¢ 
Feb. 9,504 7,646 18.8 23,356 Aug. 8.160 8,493 25.5 24,607 
Mar. 11,479 9,683 20.6 25,113 Sept. 6,974 7,028 23.2 24,540 
Apr. 10,185 9.387 20.9 22.033 Oct. 8,145 8.167 26.1 24,513 
May 10,848 9,500 22.1 22,887 Nov. 7,268 7,77 2.3 23,999 
June 10,820 9,459 23.5 23,664 Dec. 7,353 8.284 6 23,079 
Tan 10.465 1.261 23.9 22,291 July 8.42 8 l 7,81 
Fet 10,072 9.374 23.3 22,989 DN -viesic: Snbds “ade. Memes 
Mar 10,549 9,741 22.9 20,637 —_—— 8 sesee 
Apr. 10,315 466 23.4 18,7168 ey ae)? mee eo ee 
May 10,22 9.938 23.9 18,541 a atvee 
June 8,590 8,7 3.8 17,932 me, <wene se6se0 see beeee 
Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. 
* Re sé 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1933 * 1934*% 1935 1933 * 1934* 19 
Januar 26,397 29,489 28,062 August 4 05 
Februar 23, 25,310 26,432 September + 58 69 
Mar 28.1 30,577. 31,997 October 7.674 
April 29,791 32.736 36,076 November 3 4998 
May 33,709 38,071 39,089 December 8,57 81 
Tune 37.699 6.430 37.884 
Tuly 34.087 7,46 $1,203 Total 77,00 7,106 
* Re ed SIS final annual figures issued by Bureau of Mines. 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Total Total Total 
19G8  cccces 21,863,311 o foe iO) Ee 6,261,336 
SEED cescce 26,001,664  —Oee 24,141,502 Se oxs<es 8,713,962 
1926 . 24,199,524 BOG cecces 17,364,096 See seenes 12,255,118 
rr 19,700,003 | ror 11,253,800 BED. “sawete = ahéwece 
1935: 1935 1934 
Tanuary ... 1,868,723 May 1,561,434 September 526,472 
February 616.398 Tune 1,428,314 October 629,878 
March ..... 1,724,077 Tuly 1.339,353 November 577,713 
April 907,032 August 797 827 Decer her 1.199.240 
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World Stocks of Crude manner 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. 


ON cate 

At -——ON HAND——, ———A FLOAT——_,, AND AFLOAT—, 
Endof 1933 1934 1935 9 1934 1935 1933 1934 1935 
Tan. 396,376 368,660 346, $4 32.539 45, 768 42,066 428,915 414,428 388,150 
Feb 381,794 358,681°339,335* 32,898 53,06 3 42,969 414,692 411,744°382,304° 
Mar. 390,135 352,897°338,7 29.531 54,722 44,485 419,666 407,619°383,185 
Apr. 382,167 351,073°334,954 745 $6,251 37,651 412,912 407,324°372,605 
May 364,623 350,935°319,28 43,342 57,921 44,375 407,965 409,250 363,656 
Tune 333,954 358,461°320.470 63,608 46,698 55,581 397,562 404,847 376,051 
July 326,609 3¢ $35 45,869 49,018 384,044 410,941 379,546 
Aug. 325,148 362 647 3,084 40,278 378,232 402,925 
Sept. 334,637 359,667 57,255 38,831 391,982 398,498 
Oct. 343,579 362,018 58.568 38,247 402,147 400,265 
Nov. 353,852 361.236 57.140 38,625 410,992 399,861 
Dec. 364,541 352,632 5.606 47,644 419,147 400,276 

(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 
* Revised 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Stocks in London 


(No. of Tons in Wharves and II 





At end of 1933 1934 1935 At end of 1933 1934 1935 
an 36.481 38.570 81.807 Tuly 41.178 50,490 99,226 
eb 37.182 38.752 7.605 AGE. ccecece 39,480 48,953 

Mar. 40,689 40,501 92,664 MODG. coeeee 39,237 56,103 

Apr 40,911 42.41 94.361 Ci seeeece 37,101 63,079 

May 41,998 42,190 95,7 ah encoes 36,139 67,656 
June 43.032 45,674 98 a, saeend 35,615 72,285 

At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 

1935 

Apr 93,209 94,130 94,361 94,543 

May 95.138 5.454 96.097 96,962 

Tune 96.067 16.463 16.749 97,385 97,112 

July 98,3 18,784 97,934 98,342 

Aug 98.9 9.4 100 ; 99. 260 100.972 

Stocks Liverpool 

1935 

Aor 70.151 70,057 70,886 70,729 

May 1,488 71,278 71,673 72,027 

June 71.839 72 ¢ 73/338 73 ce 73.257 

July 74,21 74.250 74 76 

Aug 4,948 8 75.752 75,503 75,733 

STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 

End of 1932 1933 1934 1935 End of 1932 1933 1934 1935 

lan. 48.850 22.525 40.405 50.588 luly 17.017 36.972 65.099 41,266 

Feb. 46.954 21.530 41.884 51.628 Aug. 20.649 38.601 59.227 

Mar. 46.591 24.594 47,933 46,046 Sep. 20.415 36.948 54,905 

Apr. 39,663 25.460 48,431 43,295 Oct. 23.158 37.282 54.155 

Mav 38.690 29.822 76.393 fov. 25.419 39.018 49,282 

Tune 19,770 34,676 7 8 4 De 25.341 38.269 51,255 

STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
Malaya Para and 
Mainland Holland Colom! Manaos 

End of: 1934 

Nov . 33.59 1.404 5.631 3.081 

Dex 3} 32 5,732 3,293 

Jan., 193 33 ) 107 59 3.477 

Fel > ve 14 4.7 3.153 

Mar 844 ’ 3.917 3.214 

Apr 43.583 4.2 3.019 

May 1 20% ) 4 Oo] > 643 

Tune x ; ) 1 

July 49 18 

RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 
Afloat for Afloat All Other * Total * 
Unite States Europe Afloat Afloat 
End of: 1934 
April ( 64 4.866 113.75 
May 7.921 $9.37 43,854 141,14 
Tune 46.698 16.8 26,9 110.478 
uly 45,869 43 15,355 96.654 
August 40.278 60 21,001 97,349 
Septem be: 18.831 39,630 35,215 113.716 
October 18.247 40.560 61 98 248 
November ha 19.87 21,342 99.837 
Decem)b« $ 44 4 36.122 124,976 
End of 
January 42,066 15.60 113,000 
Februa 42 ) 8.7 103,000 
Mar +4 $00 a 92.000 
April 4 4% 98 000 
May ; 8. 103.000 
June . P 16,419 100.006 

uly 19 8 oP 7.98 95.000 

* Total Afloat is an arbitrary estimate based on 1% months’ shipments as 
adopted by the Department of Commerce ill Other Afloat is determined by 
subtracting the amount of stocks in transit to the United States and Europe 


from the estimated total 
P—Preliminary estimate 








‘arehouses. including Latex) 
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U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for Recent Years 


1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Production .64,439 77,944 68,726 50,965 48,739 40,085 45,304 47,233 
Shipments .64,059 74,296 69,395 53,638 48,151 40,260 44,094 46,687 
Inventory? ..10,264 13,624 11,838 9,003 7,775 7,644 8,888 9,455 
Figures for Recent Months 
7~PRODUCTION—~ -—SHIPMENTS— -—INVENTORY— 
1933 1934 1935 1933 1934 1935 1933 1934 1935 
Jan. 2,258 3,922 4,626 2.597 3,222 3.663 7,237 9.684 10,398 
Feb. 2,339 4,335 4,383 2,292 3,285 3,287 7,377 10,725 11,530 
Mar. 2,038 5,180 4,346 2,992 4,223 4,204 7,290 1,651 11,675 
Apr. 123 4,470 4,512 3.654 4.438 5,144 6.778 11,981 11,003 
May 5,189 4.456 4,175 5,180 5.332 4,067 6,760 11,127 11,131 
June 6,100 4,342 3,910 6,305 5,228 4,262 6,615 10,219 10,755 
July 5,714 3,353 5,497 4,157 6,84 9,437 
Aug. 4,994 3,533 4,707 4,308 7,070 8,697 
Sept. 3,999 2,936 3,503 3,183 7,595 8,419 
Oct. 3,249 3,287 2,537 3,010 8,462 8,657 
Nov. 3,039 3,341 2,197 3,191 9,247 8,779 
Dec. 3,082 3,778 3,531 3,109 8,888 9,455 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Production 70,823 80,180 68,829 52,420 48,333 36,891 42,546 46,228 
Shipments 72,896 77,127 70,592 54,938 50, 021 37,911 41,391 45,046 
Inventory? ..13,692 16,117 12,807 9,999 7,922 6,749 7,815 9,180 
Figures for Recent Months 
7-~PRODUCTION-~ -—SHIPMENTS— -—INVENTORY— 
1933 1934 1935 1933 1934 1935 1933 1934 1935 
{an. 2,093 3,530 4,259 2,535 3,199 3,722 6,197 8,403 9,621 
Feb. 2,224 4,077 4,171 2,102 3,323 3,362 6,357 8,445 10,466 
Mar. 1,883 5,194 4,123 1,902 4,118 4,168 6.369 10,244 10,406 
Apr. 2.853 4.735 4,259 3.051 4,342 4,453 6,189 585 10,170 
May 5.189 4.359 3.892 5.180 4,902 3451 6.760 10.043 10.615 
June $48 4.097 3.480 778 5,309 4.02 6.097 8.795 10,050 
July 5,603 3,531 §,211 4,323 6,440 8,053 
Aug. 4,916 3,680 4,687 4,198 6.628 7,555 
Sept. 3,827 3,110 3,472 3,024 7,008 7,639 
Oct. 3.506 3,219 2,676 2,689 7,831 8,151 
Nov. 2,863 3,169 2,103 2,767 8.625 8 503 
Dec. 2,631 3,503 3,410 2,850 7,815 9,180 


(1) Rubber Manufacturers’ 
ation estimates its figures to be 75 


Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
complete up until 1929 and 80% 








complete for 1929-1933. Beginning 1934, the Association reported its 

figures to be 97% complete. 
(7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 

Automobile Production 
—United States. -———-Canada—_, 
Passenger Passenger Grand 
Total Cars Trucks Total ars Trucks Total 
era 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
a? sawes 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55.797 5,621,715 
xe 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28.750 3,510,178 
. ae, 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
an s6ee4 1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 
1933 1,920,057 1,573,512 346,545 65,924 3.855 12,069 1,992,126 
1934 2,778,739 2,190,099 588,640 116,890 92.538 24,352 2,895,629 
1934 
July® .... 266,576 223,868 42,708 11,114 8,407 2,707 277,690 
August® .. 234,810 183,500 51,310 9,904 7.32 2.579 244,714 
Sept.* 168,871 123,909 44,962 5,579 4,211 1,368 174,450 
Oct.* 132,491 84,503 47.988 3.780 2,125 1,655 136,271 
Nov.* 78.465 45,556 32,909 1,697 1.052 645 80,162 
em eccsc 183,187 128,059 55,128 2,732 2,334 398 185,919 
1935 

Jan.* 292,817 229.233 63,584 10,607 &,269 2,338 303,424 
Feb.* 335,699 275,623 60,076 18,114 13,885 4,229 353,813 
Mar ° 429.834 361,816 68,018 21,975 18,179 3,796 451,809 
April* $77 .74¢ 401.628 76,118 24,121 20,686 3,435 501,867 
May* 364.727 17,522 57,205 20,765 17,09 3.672 385,492 
lune 61.3 296.609 64,711 15.745 12,27 3.469 377.065 
Tuly 337.049 276.084 60.965 13.069 9,471 98 350.118 


* Revised 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 





(Long Tons) 
-— BRITISH MALAYA —, DUTCH EAST INDIES * 
Gross Exports British 

Gross Minus India & Sara- North Tava & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon* Burma? wak ¢ Borneo* Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China*® Valley Other* Total’ 
.923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 $7,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9.065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10, aa 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,49 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9.8 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 = 121,231 8,203 4,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11 3a 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,818 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10, 790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 1 1,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 547,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 ,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
1931 519,740 125,506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 :29% 792,203 
1932 478,252 92,539 385,713 48,973 3,888 6,960 4,664 3,451 61,312 9,837 5,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1933 573,412 167,377 406,035 63,351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7,765 73,851 91,861 149,659 18,394 9,883 2,737 846,312 

1933 
July 50,531 18,772 31,759 4,201 270 1,358 728 797 7,367 8,580 16,534 1,310 913 166 73,983 
Aug. 52,436 17,869 34,567 5,839 246 55 728 926 6,460 7,985 15,161 808 1,116 323 75,114 
Sept. 49,607 15,146 34,461 5,111 125 1,027 727 611 5,868 9,164 15,005 1,702 656 274 74,731 
Oct. 61,002 17,390 43,612 5,674 271 59 750 979 6,329 8,682 15,170 1,426 965 314 85,131 
Nov. 54,599 20,142 34,457 6,097 516 1,020 750 1,303 6,684 9,951 14,474 1,553 956 366 78,127 
Dec 57,579 18,110 39,469 7,435 964 750 1,046 7,030 10,183 17,274 3,779 930 302 90,151 

1934 
{o. 55,055 16,128 38,927 6,929 1,531 1,197 805 1,290 6,513 7,975 13,913 1,109 576 127 80,892 
eb. 57,867 15,027 42,840 8,620 775 1,005 805 1,264 6,706 9,211 13,696 1,232 831 105 87,090 
March 58,515 19,907 38,608 6,750 1,412 1,360 806 1,363 8,655 10,539 19,084 1,968 846 113 91,504 
April 56,748 29,957 35,791 5,157 762 1,447 894 1,311 7,282 ,80 19,250 1,330 440 236 83,708 
May 69,403 25,691 43,712 8.870 1,106 1,892 1,397 997 12,104 14,606 26,598 1,243 726 328 113,579 
june 53,282 20,981 32,301 5,397 1,425 1,886 644 1,497 4,860 6,192 15,956 1,593 765 377 72,893 
uly 53,335 22,829 30,506 3,818 710 1,662 1,048 2,399 5,762 7,369 14,415 1,703 353 252 69,997 
Aug. 52,641 17.865 34,776 4,948 552 1,714 1,048 1,908 5,340 8,901 11,356 1,610 710 251 73,114 
Sept 61,051 17,889 43,162 6,555 294 1,438 839 1,626 5,722 10,738 14,688 1,665 764 222 87,713 
Oct. 47,045 10,226 36,819 6,544 413 1,412 1,196 1,328 5,970 6,643 5,556 1,413 840 401 68,535 
Nov. 51,140 8,759 42,381 6,756 501 953 941 1,356 7,621 7,123 5,338 2,356 1,017 334 76,676 
Dec. 59,575 15,375 44,200 8,481 990 1,237 680 2,043 10,865 12,953 12,354 2,956 1, 035 239 98,033 

1935 
on 56,720 17,142 39,578 5,202 2,269 1,630 1,222 2,614 3,812 5,371 8,704 2,650 1,196 460 74,719 
eb. 50,593 17,676 32,917 5,556 731 1,887 760 2,288 4,395 7,663 15,194 2,076 636 254 74,154 
Mar. 47,407 13,437 33,970 3,181 701 1,901 773 2,076 5,592 7,950 7,973 1,472 740 526 66.855 
Apr. 53,360 16,029 37,331 2,976 370 1,895 846 1,661 5,574 6,873 12,683 2,827 963 185 44,957 
May 51,353 23,720 27,633 4,223 674 2,323 848 2,752 6,217 7,931 21,058 2,138 832 315 76,920 
June 49,751 18,637 31,114 3,525 1,077 2.031 60 2.869 5.698 8.258 14,168 2,021 659 300* 72,323 
July 48,975 11,257 37,718 4,106 580 1.870 1.164 1,939 5,899 5,664 8,373 2,015 500* 300* 70,128 

Aug 51,873 10,978 40,895 5.683 

@) | Malayan ne net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.I."" are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 


rubber is am wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
ing 


weight by remi 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 


3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 1,302 tons in 
1,274 in 1930. (#) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber import statistics of 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons Kingdom, France, 


in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, rubber. 


and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official a minus Imports,” 
igure is provisional : 


statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports from “Other 


1929, and 2,656 
rincipal consuming countries, viz., 


ermany, 


tons 


in 1930. 


rubber exported as latex is not included which on basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons in 
1924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1, 459 tons in 1928, 


(*) Calculated from official 


United States, United 


Belgium and Netherlands. and includes guayule 
(") This total includes the third column for British Malaya, ‘‘Gross 


Note: Tue Ficures ror 1933 Are Revisep as oF JANUARY 25, 1935 AND REPRESENT FinaL FiIGuRes 


and all the figures shown for the other territories. 
final figure will be shown when available. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 





(Long Tons) Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States! Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ced) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abcd) Total 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192¢ 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 179,736 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 —3,807 1,778 589 567 396,222 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,103 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 403,472 60,249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,768 
1928 407,572 4,846 36.49 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 4,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,638 
1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 30,671 7,649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
1932 393,844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20, 56,027 14,469 30,637 12,576 9,519 2,851 7,262 4,359 9,444 693, ‘618 
1933 398,365 73,335 61,953 $4,120 19,332 66,831 19,341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 vars 
1933: 
Nov. 39.633 3,955 5,419 4,086 2,184 6,296 942 4,483 301 1,129 222 878 493 882 70,903 
Dec. 38,864 6,524 5,415 4,933 1,773 6,865 1,029 2,400 190 1,360 213 703 776 1,772 72,817 
1934 
Jan. 47,114 9,503 6,472 6,057 1,721 5,628 2,517 2,749 566 2,173 381 1,185 484 1,355 88,276 
Feb. 33,087 10,785 5,301 5,490 1,854 4,570 2,388 3,399 950 1,538 287 464 656 516 73,357 
Mar. 39,306 14,008 4,980 6,453 3,411 5,655 1,394 4,018 671 965 284 836 394 976 86,242 
Apr. 42,262 9,999 3,210 6,701 2,419 5,679 1,966 1,326 415 504 262 1,217 752 465 77,177 
ay 47,412 9,786 3,634 6,499 2,218 6,905 2,218 4,360 769 214 322 940 147 1,768 87,192 
fare 46,785 16,564 3,803 6,171 2,208 6,745 1.887 3,145 1,512 837 331 843 1,146 1,624 93,601 
uly 40,308 12,266 4,051 5,494 2,430 5,739 708 1,640 732 810 540 1,602 747 1,094 78,161 
Aug. 31,405 13,728 3,660 3,078 1,948 4,945 1,795 6.829 658 669 239 1,033 277 1,495 71,759 
Sept. 30,345 11,254 4,244 2,607 2,770 7,346 1,486 4,487 743 501 339 980 465 477 68,044 
Oct. 27,323 18,897 3.424 2.148 3,043 7.227 1,296 3,681 798 693 447 813 675 254 70,719 
Nov. 35.982 15.875 3.176 3.425 1.568 5.580 1.744 4,488 516 379 187 1.382 542 215 75,079 
Dec. 17,305 15,816 3,605 5,207 2,849 3,904 1,979 6,460 1,312 —168 139 1,143 615 762 60,928 
1935 
Jan. 39,546 20,383 5,573 4,286 2,670 4,400 1,613 3,446 1,099 419 158 1,252 468 1,245 86,558 
Feb. 45,999 15.609 4,593 3,513 1,558 5,582 4,356 1.810 848 399 477 838 567 1,836 87,985 
Mar. 44,772 12,810 4,017 6,353 2,710 4,421 1.582 4.624 1,459 240 331 891 630 741 = 85,581 
Apr. 40,061 11,574 3,306 5.820 1,063 6.635 1,653 3.387 1.150 520 329 1.049 432 789 78,115 
May 29,962 12,498 3,828 6.049 3,929 5.429 935 1,937 671 982 272 853 815 774 68,934 
June 31,410 10,253 3,210 4,551 1,435 3,373 1,000* 3,087 496 1,065 446 780 745 604 62,455 
July 47,694 9,454 3,247 4,929 
a—Including gutta =o b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not deducted per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and to reduce to basis of 
in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Oi- net weight. * United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Including Norway. tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it be- 


Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French exports to comes available. 


Snain excent im veare nrinr to 1925  h—French imoorts have heen reduced 1? 


























































A Section Devoted to Listings 

of Leading Producers and Dis- 

tributors of Raw Materials, 

Machinery and Equipment, - 

and Supplies for the Rubber ; 
Industry. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


:; Chemicals and Compounding 
: Materials — Machinery and 
; Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 

and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 
> Rubber — — Consulting 


eers. 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials 








ACCELERATORS— 


Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.—A-l, A-7, 


A-l1, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flecto!l A, Oxynone 
The RUBBER SERVICE Laboratories Co. 
1012 Seeond National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
A Division of MONSANTO Chemical Wks 














ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 25 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





N this section are listed the prod- 

ucts of the leading producers of 
materials and equipment used bs 
rubber manufacturers. 


When buyers refer to these pages 
for their needs, your name and 
address and a description of your 
products should be available here. 
The cost of a one-inch listing is 
only $5.00 per issue—the lowest 
cost of advertising space available 
in the rubber field. 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York 





CATALPO—The universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 




















CHEMICALS 
For Rubber For Industry Generally 


Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane  Lotol 
Specialties Antiine Oil Disoersion: 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YURK 














ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 





CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 
“Spheron” 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


77 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 

















CHEMICALS and compounding 
ingredients; Clay, Accelerators, 
Mineral Rubber. 

R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 











ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 


pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK— Aerfoted 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 














CHEMICALS and Mineral 

Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Talc, Barytes, 

Colors. Heavy Calcined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 189¢ 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 











CADMIUM REDS 


In 6 Shades . . Deep Orange 
to Extra Dark Red 


LITHOPONES 
Standard and Titanated 
United Color and Pigment Co., Inc. 


Newark, New Jersey 
Branches in Principal Cities 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


Heveatex Corporation 


78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 











CALCENE—The Ideal low 


ravity, white reinforcing pigment. 

Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


BARBERTON, OHIO 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @ Akron @ Chicago 











COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosebank. Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

Agents in Principal Cities 











CARBON BLACK—Micronexz 
the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 








CARBON BLACK 


DISPERSO... the specially de- 
veloped Carbon Black that gives 
BETTER DISPERSION. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
295 Madison Ave., New York 








COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
For All Cures 


The RUBBER SERVICE 


LABORATORIES CO. 
1012 Seeond National Building 


Akron, Ohto 





THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 














